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BY VIRGINIA GARLAND 


| AVE you come under the spell of 
H the seed feathered ones; flowers 
which know a double blooming; 
pride of perfumed petal and aftermath 
of floating, etherial, wind-watched blow- 
ing ? 

Along the dusty highways, crowding 
waste places, lighting up hidden nooks 
and corners, these downy. blooms loosen 
their seed life to the breeze, all unno- 
ticed, until some day you will look closer, 
see and admire, look for others, and be- 
hold! the earth is starred here and there, 
and everywhere, with their floating beauty 
= —a refined and fairy-like maturity, often 
: outpassing the first flowering. The wind 
bends a seeded spray forward, apart from 
the maze of surrounding weeds; you see 
for the first time its graceful sprays; 
the turn of a leaf; the sweep from base 
to tip outlined distinctly. In some misty 
morning the roadside tangles are bathed 
in the clinging largess of dew; each spray, 
plume, burr, tuft, fringe, hair-point, 
feather, glorified in the wet, encircling 
iq light. After their dewy beauty has melt- 

ed, you can never know them again as 

commonplace weeds. A butterfly, or a 

bird, the breeze or an artist friend, may 
introduce them to you, but once having 
| seen them you will not forget to find them 
again in the Big Garden. 

There is a fine, slender grace about 
the wind-fingered weeds. The breeze 
swings and bends, and plays with them 
as it never does with heavier growths. A 
stiff breeze will suddenly soften, hovering 


























































Epilobium. 


compositae, and with wild strength, tug 
away to set free one little whiff of airy 
stuff. 

It is surprising to discover how many 
wan, weedy flowers full out in this second 
blooming. ‘The small roadside willow 
herb, a species of epilobium, is scarcely 
noticeable in bloom, but the seeded sprays 
are beautiful in thick crowding of fine, 
curling seed capsules, 
masses of thready, pale gold tangles. It 
will last for weeks in water, each day its 
four-segmented, long, line-thin pods, turn- 
ing down to let out a tiny puff of smoky 
down. 

Who does not know and love the dan- 
delion, cherish some childhood picture 
framed in their airy globes? A_ boy’s 
memory of an oft-traveled road, bordered 
in their ranks; a girl’s memory of some 
home meadow afloat with their drifting 
spheres. And if the outdoors with such 
as these has taught us to be still at heart, 
the boy and the girl, we will find our dan- 
delions each season with recurring and 
new revealed delight—blow them apart in 
the same old boy and girl way. 

Gather the long stems of the closed 
seed buds and place them in water in 
your quict room. Slowly the white, 
dense tips will expand in transparent, 
fluffy circles, holding together compactly 
and securely for many days. One looks 
up at them from study or writing, feeling 
a sense of frail, feathery, dandelion com- 
panionship. Do not forget to take them 
at last to your window and shake out the 
seeds on the air, that their weedy mis- 
sion may be fulfilled, for in the mind of 
nature a weed is just as important as the 
most showy flower. 

We never see a particular flower, or 
leaf, or weed, alone; unconsciously we 
take in a bit of sunlight, or passing insect, 
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or stir of breeze, or stretch of landscape. 
I recall a tall milkweed, standing beside 
a worn little bridgeway spanning a gur- 
5 = gling-voiced ravine. On the broad leaves 
many tiny, metallic-green beetles shone 
like jewels. A broad stream of light, 
striking obliquely through an opening 
slope of the hills, across ‘the distaff-laden 
stalks, and the breeze, spinning out their 
silken floss, to weave into the wonder of 
autumn tapestries. 

Along the roadside now, fluffy heads 
are showing, thistles crowned with 
bunches of down that float and catch 
everywhere. Sometimes whirled high 
against the blue in an upward current; 
sometimes piled in drifts in the wood- 
land gullies; sometimes flung over a com- 
panion shrub, which seemed pleased with 
the shining spangles of its unusual adorn- 
ment. Clematis trailing its hanging fila- 
ments over bowers of chapparal, winged 
argosies everywhere. 

It would be a long, long story to follow 
one of these floating seeds to its ultimate 
planting. Perhaps an animal carries it 
far on the trail into another range; per- 
haps a summering girl takes one, un- 
aware, in her veil to her city home, and 
it finds a way to spring on house lawns; 
perhaps some soak into the ground direct- 
ly under the parent stem ; or the river car- 
ries a drift down its run from mountain 
to sea. We never know how far a little 
seed may fly. Should a mountain thistle 
spring up-in your window box in the 
smoky town, it is vastly more beautiful 
and interesting there than any man- 
planted rose or begonia. 

Some of these feathered flowers are 
strikingly lovely to all, but most of them 
hide in the recessional of unknown weeds. 
But we who have been taught by the out- 
doors, know little secrets about them; 
how thig one is medicinal; how that one 
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prepares the soil to harbor a more splen- 
did flowering vine, or another helps to 
fertilize.a showier species. Many are 
food and shelter for hosts of useful in- 
sects and birds. Even industries, com- 
merce and crafts may swing around the 
life of one of these little weeds. All are 
beautiful in that marvelous placing, and 
maintenance and fitness of things; all 
lead to deeper knowledge of the wildwood 
and the world. These are only a few of 
the plumy-seeded, flying ones. You find 
a certain sly delight in enjoying them. It 
is as if nature had favored you with pe- 
culiar eyes; the sight which sees what all 
may, and another sensitive sight which 
perceives the beauty and truth under and 
through and beyond apparent things. 
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When you have this inner sight you are 
unable to see ugliness; there is a shift- 
ing of values. A Matilija poppy seems 
no more beautiful than some smallest 
bloom. What seems insignificant you 
learn to understand, and, behold! bigger 
affairs may hang upon the tiny feather 
of a weed than upon any gorgeous garden 
rose. 


* * 1 cS 


There are some who see only one 
world in the Outdoors; others who know 
a hundred or more. With the real under 
standing of each new flower, or animal, o1 
wind-wafted weed, we enter a new realm, 
complete and enchanting in itself, widen- 
ing into the unending circle of the Open. 


Tine Love That Lasts 


BY CHARLES S. ROSS 


There lives one woman that I love— 
One whom I think divinely fair, 

I picture her where’er I rove, 
With sad sweet eyes and silv’ry hair. 


Such love this woman bears for me 
That were I dead on Egypt’s sands 
She’d come from o’er the widest sea 
To smooth my brow and fold my hands. 


The vows oft breathed in language fair 


By Beauty are but kin to earth 





Such love departs like mist in air, 


But her’s endures who gives us birth. 
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Two Representative Men of California 
Benjamin ide Wheeler 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


ITH all the current opinion of 
the inavailability of classic 
training, it is nevertheless true 


that if the linguist goes deep enough into 
his subject he finds life genuine and vig- 


orous as the most profound physical sci- 
entist uncovers in deepest research. The 
necessary equipment for the linguist is a 
soul to interpret the life-phenomena he 
lays bare; for the so-called dead lan- 
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guages are throbbing with life under- 
neath the crust of inflection. As indexes 
of the thought of strenuous old Romans, 
or of beauty-instilled Greeks, or of God- 
inspired Hebrews, they are as pregnant 
with life for the humanist as Yosemite is 
for John Muir, or Vesuvius for Matten- 


the heat and smoke of hard-fought life 
battles. 

Benjamin Ide came of stalwart New 
England ancestry. He was born in 185-t. 
With the instinct of a scholar, he began 
study early, delving into elementary work 
at Colby Academy, New London, New 
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spirit, 
make 


chi. It only needs a_ master 
Browning’s “Grammarian,” to 
them yield their secrets. 

It is the life spirit, the fountain of 
the young which the Spanish explorer 
did not find, that drew the President of 
the University of California into the 
classics. ‘Ihey are his inspiration; and 
when he goes into his chosen atmosphere 
he goes with a full knowledge that their 
spiritual drafts will serve as a healthy 
reaction upon and renew him for the 
duties of school administration. 

The story of Dr. Wheeler’s long stu- 
dent career is a story of the “abundant 
life,” for in addition to settling “ Hoti’s 
business” and giving us “the doctrine 
of the euclitic De,” he has been aggres- 
sive and fearless, and has often gone in 
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Hampshire, and at ‘lhornton Academy, 
Saco, Maine. 

During these early years he showed a 
predilection to linguistics. This accel- 
erated when he entered Brown University, 
from which he graduated in 1875. Three 
years later he took the Master’s Degree 
from Brown, and delivered the classical 
oration. In recognition of distinguished 
ability he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
He now took on the armor of teaching, 
his life work. This was in 1878. A first 
term was served in Providence High 
School, but he was soon in his alma 
mater, Brown University, as a tutor. In- 
satiable hunger for knowledge lured him 
now from the class room, and to Ger- 
many he went for classical philology. 
For four years he labored, investigating 
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in turns at Berlin, at Leipsig, at Jena, 
and at Heidelberg. He came back to 
America with the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, received, summa cum laude, 
from Heidelberg. 

His next place was an instructorship 
in German at Harvard, and from this he 
went, in 1886, to Cornell, as Professor of 
Comparative Philology. Two years later, 
at Cornell, his chair was made that of 
Greek and comparative Philology. 

In 1895-96 he was again in Europe, 
this time in Greece, and he labored as 
Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in the American School of 
Classical Studies, Athens. Here he drank 
in fullness of the ancient Greek spirit. 
He aided in excavations at the site of 
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in practical teaching—the molding and 
fashioning of men and women. His 
double-sided power was rapidly attracting 
the attention of the educational world, 
and Princeton, in 1896, conferred upon 
him, at the sesqui-centenary, the honor- 
ary degree of L.L. D. In 1899, out of 
a large number of famous scholars men- 
tioned for the place, he was chosen Presi- 
dent of the University of California. 

Four times since his election to the 
university presidency has he been hon- 
ored by other universities with the degree 
of Doctor of Laws—twice in 1900, once 
by Brown, and once by Harvard; and 
twice in 1901 by Yale and Johns Hop- 
kins. 

This catalogue of honors received by a 
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Mechanical Engineering Building, Botanical Garden, University of California. 
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old Corinth, and served as one of the 
judges at the first modern revival of the 
famous Olympian games. 

Along with this delving into the rich 
mines of old literatures and philosophics, 
Wheeler was developing a strong interest 





remarkable student indicates a strong 
record, but had Dr. Wheeler come to the 
West with none of the external evidences 
of success, such as college degrees and 
memberships in learned societies, simply 
depending upon his power and inspira- 
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tion—showing us the real content of his 
mind—we should have been immediately 
won to the man. 

First of all, he brought us the doctrine 
of the “Abundant Life.” This is with- 
out doubt the most transparent, con- 
densed expression of the results of studies 
into ancient philosophies, and _ perhaps 
gives us the clearest understanding of 
what the President stands for in the uni- 
versity and in his contact with men. 

“T am come that they might have lif, 
and that they might have it more abund- 


remain in the future as it has been in the 
past, that the nurture of the simpler 
larger life, and the culture of the sounder 
health will proceed by use of the products 
of life. Life is begotten of life, and it 
will remain in the future as it has been 
in the past, that the health of the spirit- 
ual life passes neither from book or sub- 
ject, but from life of the master to the 
life of the pupil. The greatest education 
is the giving of life and the greatest 
teacher was one who came that ye might 
have life—and have it more abundantly.” 





Mining Building, University of California. 


antly,” is the keystone of his wisdom and 
the secret of his real touch. 

Considering the working processes of 
such a teacher, one is constrained to think 
of the methods of old Greek teachers, 
who, under the trailing shaue-trees of 
academies, without book or chart, gave 
their students “the water of life.” So 
taught Socrates, so taught Plato. It is 
the life-giving principle that is instilled 
by such teaching. 

In expounding this dominant idea of 
his being, Dr. Wheeler himself says: 
“Life is nourished of life, and it will 
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A man who thus stands for an idea, 
clear, sane, clean-cut, becomes an im- 
measurable moral force.. His influence 
is positiye. He unconsciously becomes a 
central part in the onward move of his 
fellows, and what he needs in carrying 
out his mission comes as the combined 
product of his genius, and of the helping 
hands of his people, who know his mis- 
sion and desire it to be fulfilled. 

The man who stands for a positive idea 
becomes the instrument that molds civili- 
zation, and he does his work as a result »f 
the very logic of social growth. 
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This is the acme of praise, I know. 
Yet, as we see the trend of Mr. Wheeler’s 
work on this coast and drink from the 
wisdom of his written pages, we are per- 
force driven to these conclusions. That 
he shall continue in his work is not in 
the least to be doubted as long as he fol- 
lows unerringly the trumpet call of his 
chosen philosophy. 

Again, the President’s pedagogical be- 
liefs are worthy of the attention of ali 
teachers. These are not narrow, and 
therefore transient, nor are they ob- 
seure, and therefore evanescent; but thev 
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much human love and human interest. A 
person who is not interested in human be- 
ings simply as human beings is not like- 
ly to be a good teacher. 

“The second doctrine is the chief and 
perhaps all-embracing doctrine. One 
cannot teach a subject he does not em- 
body; one cannot teach mere knowledge. 
It is what he conveys himself and not 
what he knows that counts. A teacher 
must have, therefore, more than a sec- 
ond-hand knowledge of a subject. What 
is learned from text books or from casual 
reading is worse than no knowledge as 
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are definite and inspiring, grounded in 
the depths of human nature. 

“My experience in teaching,” he says 
to the writer of these pages in a letter 
dated, 1904, “has led me to believe that 
there are in reality only two important 
doctrines which can form a part of a 
pedagogical creed. First, the good 
teacher must be in sympathy with the 
student’s point of view; second, the good 
teacher must know and live his subject. 
The first doctrine involves the great task 
of getting at the other man’s point of 
view. To this end there is _ required 
abundant exercise of the imagination and 
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equipment for a teacher. One must have 
been trained in work at the sources, in 
first-hand materials in what is called re- . 
search. That is, one must have been al 
some time or other, even if no more than 
once, out upon the picket line of truth’s 
advance.” 

That the teacher should know his 
pupil and “live” his subject embodies, 
it seems to me, the most fundamental 
aims of the teacher. 

Dr. Wheeler has been remarkably ‘suc- 
cessful in touching California life at the 
points with which the college president 
must be familiar. He is a strong figure 
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in educational councils. I have known 
him to come before an audience already 
jaded with five hours of heavy pedagogi- 
cal discussion, and from the first, the 
sound of his voice command as lively at- 


Library. Belle-Oudry, Photo. 


tention as if he were the first among the 
list of eleven speakers; and I have heard 
this same tired audience greet him with 
round after round of enthusiasm as he 
left the platform. He never fails to im- 
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press an audience of laymen; or, when 
he takes his pen, to inspire his readers 
with confidence. While he is close to 
the heart of the people, the university, 
under his administration, has not been 
slow to receive the attentions of public 
benefactors, as instanced in Mr. Kear- 
ney’s recent gift of three-quarters of a 
million. One of the most vital evidences 
of the influence of Dr. Wheeler upon the 
university is shown in the increased num- 
ber of students attending the various col- 
leges. This growth has gone on so rapidly 
in the last six years that the university 
stands second only to Harvard in total 
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of whom have spent their lives with the 
school. 

Dr. Wheeler is a corresponding member 
of Kaiserlich Archaologiscres Institut, 
and a member of the American Philo- 
logical Society, the American Oriental 
Society, the American Social Science As- 
sociation, the Archaeological Institute of 
America, ete. 

Among his published writings are the 
Greek Noun Accent (his doctoral The- 
sis, Strassburg, 1885); Analogy and the 
Scope of its Influence in Language 
(1887) ; Introduction to the Study of the 
History of Language (with H. A. Strong 
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enrollment of students. ‘This increase, 
too, has been in spite of more strict re- 
quirements for admission, and more in- 
tense work throughout the courses. 

Dr. Wheeler’s policy has been to re- 
inforce the faculty with the strongest 
men available. ‘lhat he is succeeding is 
evidenced by the choice of such men as 
Jacques Loeb, H. Morse Stevens, and 
Hugo Schilling. Others might be men- 
tioned. At the same time, harmony pre- 
yails throughout the entire university, 
and no pains have been spared to advance 
the interests of the older professors, many 
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and W. 8S. Logeman, 1890); Dionysos 
and Immortality, 1899 (the Ingersoll 
lecture at Harvard University) ; The Or- 
ganization of Higher Education in the 
United States, 1896; Life of Alexander 
the Great, 1900. As associate editor, he 
was in charge of the Department of Com- 
parative Philology and Linguistics in 
Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia (1892- 
95), and of the same department in the 
Macmillan Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to various magazines and jour- 
nals, being a strong and original writer. 











The Hon. James D. Phelan, who not only as a Mayor, but as a private citizen, has showr 
keen interest in the- decoration of his city. 





Douglas Tilden 


Battery streets in San Francisco 

is a monument which the conibi- 
nation of fire and earthquake fiends 
could not destroy. It represents a group 
of San Francisco’s skilled mechanics: at 
work upon a giant riveter, preparing. a 
broad sheet of steel for a place in the 
ribs of an ocean liner. Fire-swept but 
unscarred, it is but slightly injured 
at its granite base; and there’it stands, 
another evidence that it is the fate of art 
to be immortal. This statuary is the 
work of Douglas Tilden, and illustrates 
only one of many points at which the 
rf gma sculptor is touching Western 
ife. 

Though he was more than twenty be- 
fore he turned his attention to sculpture, 
many things were paving the way for his 
life-work. He was born and reared in 
the land from which he was to draw his 
inspiration. In his arteries ran the fierce 
blood of the pioneers, doubtless contribut- 


Dani at the corner of Market and 


ing the vein of imagination which marks 
his work; for his maternal grandfather 
was in California four years before the 
first Admission Day, and his own father, 


“sDr. W. P. Tilden, came as early as 1856. 


Both these ancestors were active in the 
political and social life of the State, Dr. 
Tilden being twice a legislator, and for 
many years a director of the hospital for 
the insane. 

Douglas was born on May-day, 1860, in 
Chico. At the age of five, an attack of 
scarlet fever, strange to say, was nature’s 
method in opening up the boy’s way to 
sculpture; for this attack, completely 
destroying his sense of hearing, accen- 
tuated the development of two other 
senses, sight and touch, to the finesse 
of which is largely due the _ sculptor’s 
skill. Besides making keen the two senses 
absolutely essential in the moulding of a 
statue, the deaf-mute sign-language made 
it necessary to express all his thoughts in 
action—the action which the successful 
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sculptor is a master of. To use My. Til- 
den’s own words in this connection: 
“The ideology underlying art and the 
sign-method are exactly the same. I see 
pictures mentally, and think in gesture. 
I must first think in signs; and after- 
wards translate them in order to trans- 
mit my. thoughts to paper. I am doing 
this at this moment,” wrote the sculptor 
to me as we sat in his studio, “though the 
process may be so instantaneous that I 
don’t really perceive it.” Thus, what 
seems an infirmity is a touchstone to his 
art. The sculptor believes, too, that con- 
tinually expressing himself in action is 
what puts him next to nature—an atti- 
tude of first importance in his art. 
Douglas was sent to the Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind at 
Berkeley to be educated. He studied till 
1879, when he graduated. He had no ink- 
ling.as yet of his life calling. His chosen 
form of art while at the institute was 
drawing; and at one time for a month he 
drew from casts under Virgil Williams. 


He really had in mind, though, a literary 





career, and studied to that end. Upon 
graduation he entered the University of 
California, along- with Theodore Grady, 
the deaf-mute lawyer, but soon re- 
turned to the institute to accept a 
teacher’s post. 

At the age of twenty-three a turning 
point came. Like a flash the new impulse 
was on him. “On going home in the va- 
cation,” he writes, ‘“‘ I was shown a plas- 
ter copy of one of the Flaminvo boys. It 
was modeled by my __ twelve-year-old 
brother. My first sensation was that of 
surprise and admiration. ‘The art of 
putting together clay and creating with it 
a harmonious and beautiful something, 
was a mystery to me, and it was explained 
for my benefit. I looked long at the 
chubby face hung on the wall and asked 
myself: ‘Can I do the same?’ ” 

A teacher, his brother’s instructor, was 
sought, and the new life was begun. For 
four years more he was a teacher at the 
U. C. Institute, but all spare time was 
used in modeling. His first completed 
piece was The Tired Wrestler, now still 





Douglas Tildq in his den. 
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The final sketch of the Donohoe statue, showing how the work was made in parts to be 


bolted together. 


at the U. C. institute. It was the out- 
come of classic studies, and does not 
appeal to the Westerner’s ideals like 
the bold, life-inspired forms of the 
later skill. Yet says Professor Armes, it 
“is by no means lacking in grace and 
delicacy.” | Nevertheless, The Tired 
Wrestler won for Tilden a scholarship 
abroad, and this from the hands of the 
trustees of the U. C. institute, who drew 
on a fund used to assist meritorious 
students. 

He now studied seven months in the 
National School of Design at New York, 
then sailed for Paris, becoming a private 
pupil of Paul Chopin. Chopin was him- 
self a deaf-mute, but a gold-medalist of 
the salon. He did not rermit Tilden to 
observe in his own studio, but directed 
the young Californian in independent 
work. Thus Tilden had the benefit of 
the best instruction, but no chance to be- 
come a servile imitator of his master. 

For five months he remained Chopin’s 
pupil, then branched for himself. One 


Waters, Photo. 


seems amazed that thirteen ‘months covy- 
ers all the formal instruction Tilden ever 
had. 

A profound study of art 


was now be- 
gun. Wherever there was a gallery, a 
museum, a salon, there was Tilden, deep 
delving into the mysteries of his calling, 
and methods of sculvture and the fam- 
ous masters came in for their full share 
of attention. 

The first work, Our National Game, 
sent to the salon, was accepted. In select- 
ing this subject, he first shows the insight 
into our life which has made him the 
popular sculptor of the coast. The Ball 
Player, unlike The Tired Wrestler, is a 
real figure, and is the beginning of the 
series of exquisite creations that occupy 
the great parks around the bay and the 
San Francisco streets. The Ball Player 
now has a place in Golden Gate Park. 
having been cast in bronze and placed 
there through the munificence of Mr. 
W. E. Brown, a friend and patron of Mr. 
Tilden. 2 
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In 1889 a new work, The Tired Boxer, 
received “honorable mention” at the 
salon. This, cast in bronze, found its 
home with the Olympic Club, San Fran- 
cisco, where it was destroyed in the great 
fire. The plaster cast of it, however, is 
in possession of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. 

The supreme quality of Tilden’s art 
lies in that it appeals to the intellect, and 
through the intellect to the feelings, and 
in this ‘the sculptor reaches the highest 
aim in art. His esthetic instinct enables 
him to choose the individual to portray, 
which is the type of, or symbolizes, the 
group or the species. The time of the ac- 
tion, the attitude of the form, portrayed, 
are both chosen so as to suggest the whole 
story back of the subject. Thus The 
Football Players makes us see at a glance 
the rush and swiftness of action in the 
football game, because behind the ban- 
dage on the naked leg of the player is 
the glory of athletic battle. But Our 
U. C. National Game and The Foot- 
ball Players would not be generally ap- 
pveciated were they not subjects of popu- 


lar interest. In this again the sculptor 
is sure of his ground, because he meets 
his audience in their own field of thought 
and feeling. 

To play to the nascent emotions among 
the people is always a part of the func- 
tion of the artist.. This means fame and 
appreciation for him among his fellows; 
whether or not it means immortality de- 
pends upon whether his people are liv- 
ing, as God intended them to, a deep 
and significant cycle of human existence 
—an existence which means something 
in the evolution of the human ss race. 
Whether or not Douglas Tilden is an ar- 
tist who is to live will depend on whether 
the life on the Pacifie Coast is. such as 
to demand the attention of the future 
thinker, whether problems of life solved 
here are vital to fhe growth of humanity. 
No one can say what the struggles of 
path-finders, miners and pioneers are yet 
to mean. No one can say what shall be 
the significance to the human race as a 
whole of the lives of our Stephen A. 
Whites, our Joseph Le Contes, our Le- 
land Stanfords, our Starr Kings. This 





Preparing the clay of which Tilden’s 





dreams of beauty and action are made. 


























“A sculptor must also be something of a machinist.” 





As the clay in the large statues 


will not stand alone, the sculptor forges the iron frame-work which outlines the general 


form around which is moulded the clay. 


is the field our sculptor has just now 
fairly entered. He is doing here .great 
work, and great work is before him. Los 
Angeles wishes to honor her favorite son, 
the late United States Senator White, 
and it is Douglas Tilden’s work now in 
hand to execute the design. Who shall 
say that Senator White is not a worthy 
theme for the great artist? 

A second historic subject is the Admis- 
sion Day fountain, commemorative of 
the coming of California into the Union. 
This was presented to San Francisco by 
the Honorable James D. Phelan, who, 
not only as Mayor, but as a private citi- 
zen, has shown keenest interest in the 
decoration of the city. The’ sculptor 
toiled for many months and presented 
twelve designs from which the final se- 
lection was made, thus illustrating that 
he, along with other successful artists, has 
the genius for hard work. The beautiful 
woman that, crowning the granite shaft, 
gracefully holds aloft an open book, and 
symbolizes the spirit of California, shows 
the sculptor at his best in grace and deli- 





cacy. She is the product of love straight 
from the sculptor’s heart, for she is the 
idealized image of the mother of his own 
children. ‘The Donahue fountain and 
the monument commemorating the Cali- 
fornia Philippine Volunteers of ’98, be- 
long in the same class with the statue of 
White and the Admission Day monu- 
ment. A proposed monument to Balboa 
has been designed, but not carried out. 
This was to stand in Golden Gate Park 
overlooking the ocean. A change of sen- 
timent, resulting from the Spanish war, 
seems to have delayed the work on Bal- 
boa. This should not be. Balboa stands 
alone, not as a Spaniard, but as a man. 
He was infinitely above the conspirators 
who, during his entire stay at the Isth- 
mus, plotted his downfall. As My. Tilden 
says: “It is the man we want.” 
Junipero Serra, finished not long ago, 
is now being cast in bronze in Chicago. It 
is heroic in size, being nine and one-half 
feet in height. ‘The sculptor has made 
an especial attempt to actually delineate 
the features of the famous padre and mis- 
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sionary, and for that purpose made care- 
ful and extended studies of all likenesses 
extant. The Serra monument practically 
coripletes the historic group finished to 
date. 

A third class of the sculptor’s creations, 


Tilden’s statue of the late Senator Stephen A.White. 


of Los Angeles. 


the first two being the athletic and his- 
toric, is the classic. Mr. Tilden has been 
no doubt profoundly influenced by the 
art of the ancients. Yet he has been very 
successful in liberating himself from any 
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formal classic bias in dealing with mod- 
ern subjects. The Bear Hunt, now on the 
grounds of the Institute for the Deaf at 


‘Berkeley, reminds one of The Laocoon, 


especially in the keen selection for por- 
trayal of the strongest moment of the 


This is for the city 


action—which is that moment of deter- 
mined calm which precedes the supreme 
test of power between the Indian and the 
bear—a moment which tells the story of 
the struggle much more intensely than 
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a half hours I spent at 1545 Webster 
street turned immediately to the art. It 
was the day after the unveiling of the 
monument commemorating the valor of 
the California Volunteers, and on refer- 
ence to that the sculptor said: 

“T was there yesterday; the ceremony 
was very impressive. I did not know 
I was being called for, as stated in the 
morning papers; but I, Douglas Tilden, 
am nobody. God Almighty has given me 
a certain amount of gray matter and I am 
expected to return it with interest. To 
know that my work is appreciated is all 
the reward I care for.” 

And this I found to be the attitude of 
the man who has done and is doing 4 
great share of the best work in making 
San Francisco’s parks and highways fam- 
ous for their art. I was shown the de- 
tails of the process used in moulding the 
clay into the human form divine—Mr. 
Tilden’s subjects all deal with the hu- 
man—and saw sketches varying from a 
small Junipera Serra to the giant figure 
of the Donahue fountain. 


I saw, too, a bas-relief which is to. 


illuminete a building to be occupied by 
a fruit and fish canning company. This 
is by sculptor Patigani, who was burned 
out last Avril, and who _ temporarily 
makes his working quarters in Mr. Til- 
den’s studio. All through my visit there 
were pregnant remarks upon the sculp- 
tor’s art: 

“A sculptor is the dynamo, and the 
stature is the storage battery,” he said, 
while he explained that he used the same 
clay over and over again in his designs, 
and that it is necessary to prevent as 
much as possible the variation of light in 
the studio. And again: “Nature” (the 
woods, mountains, the waters and fields) 
“are for the inspiration of the painter ; 
my problems are with humanity.” Again, 
speaking of Patigani’s bas-relief: “This 
is how art idealizes what we think of as 
commonplaces.” 

He agreed with me when I said we 
have some venerable and striking sub- 
jects for the artist—Muir, Joaquin Mil- 
ler, Charles Warren Stoddard. Of his 
San Francisco work he said in a very 
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self-deprecatory way: “Phelan was the 
virtual builder of the Admission Day 
and Volunteer’s Monument, and I can- 
not acknowledge enough my great obli- 
gation to him for assistance.” 

Mr. Tilden was professor of sculpture 
at Mark Hopkins’ Art Institute up to 
1900—a position he occupied for seven 
years. He has had positions of great 
honor at all the recent world expositions: 
at Paris, at.St. Louis, at Chicago, at San 
Francisco, and at Portland. He adis to 
his power as an artist the rare gift of 
imparting his art, and is thoroughly con- 
versant with the difficulties the young 
sculptor must encounter. That he has 
given much thoughtful care to his prob- 
lems no words of his more clearly set 
forth than these: 

“If it is difficult to make an image 
in marble or bronze that is beautiful on 
all sides, it is much more so in a group 
composed of two or more figures. Well, 
they must be so huddled together that 
a downward stroke of a sword cannot 
pass between the figures without lopping 
off a head or limb or even cutting open 
a whole body. This.is one rule of group- 
ing. The other is, we must again see 
whether the group on all sides carries out 
the same canons of symmetry, variety 
beauty. This is a very hard nut to crack. 
Nor is that all. The sculptor must also 
keep an eye to the best effects of light and 
shadow, and not be forgetful of the rules 
of perspective as well as of the law of 
gravity.” 

Mr. Tilden has two children, a girl of 
seven and a chubby boy of three, both 
in full possession of sense-perceptions, 
the father is proud to say. He has signal- 
ized his love of the home, as has hereto- 
fore been indicated in the Admission Day 
monument, and in the Young Acrobat. 
The latter is a figure of an infant, exe- 
cuted in marble, and held aloft in the 
broad hand of its athletic father. The 
arm is in bronze and is plated with 
gold. 

In this love of his own hearthstone we 
are again reminded of his devotion to 
what is, strong, simple and beautiful in 
the human. 
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‘The Question of the Unemployed 


BY AUSTIN 


communities in which the modern 

system of industry predominates, 
there is in the unemployed question a 
matter of grievous concern both to the 
State and charitable organizations en- 
gaged in the work of relieving distress. 
It is one of the most fruitful, perhaps, 
indeed, the most fruitful source of crime. 
‘lhe matter of poverty is very largely 
a matter of unemployment. ‘Lhe exist- 
ence of very large numbers of workmen 
without employment is a source of great 
injury*to’ the community in the conse- 
quent limitation of production and _ is 
filled with more or less veiled menace to 
the good order and stability of society. 
Far from diminishing, the evil appears 
to increase, and the most advanced com- 
munities are the most troubled by the 
existence of this malady in their midst. 
No less than 90,414 applied to the dis- 
tress committees brought into existence 
by the Unemployed Workmen’s Act in 
Great Britain, and no less than 50,000 
unemployed so registered in London 
alone. It is well known that the numbers 
of those registering are insignificant 
when compared with the actual numbers 
of unemployed, and conservative esti- 
mates estimate the numbers of the con- 
stantly unemployed in that country at 
780,000. In the United States, according 
to the census of 1890, there were 3,523,- 
730, or fifteen per cent of the whole body 
of workers in the country unemployed 
for part of the year. In 1900 their num- 
bers had risen to 6,466,964, or twenty- 
two per cent of the whole. In 1897, 
according to the Massachusetts’ re- 
ports, one hundred thousand people, who 
found employment when the mills were 
most active, were out on the strects, and 
without work when the mills were least 
active. In the clothing trades, the ratio 
of unemployed to the whole is still more 
striking, for one-fifth of their number 
is always unemployed, and this frequent- 
ly rises to as high as one-fourth or even 


[: all civilized communities—that is, 


LEWIS 


one-third. The last census shows that 
44.3 per cent of the unskilled workers 
were employed for some part of the year. 
Robert Hunter arrives at the conclusion 
that thirty per cent of the unskilled 
labor of the country is out of employ- 
ment during some por‘ion of the year and 
actually suffers poverty from that cause. 

The effects of this lack of employment 
are thus described by Geoffrey Drage: 
“The hopeless kind of hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence into which they thus tend to drift 
is of all things least conducive to thrift; 
self-reliance is weakened, and habits of 
idleness, unsteadiness and intemperance 
are formed. It has been said that in 
many trades the prevalence of drunken- 
ness is in direct proportion to the ir- 
regularity of employment. ‘The effects 
of such casual work are even more marked 
in the next generation. 


Apert from in- 
herited tendencies, the children of this 
class grow up without any training, tech- 
nical or moral, such as would fit them to 
enter a trade, or, if they entered it, to 


remain in it. ‘They are foreed to join 
the ranks of unskilled or casual. labor, 
and thus, under the same _ influences 
which beset their parents, they not only 
become incapable of regular work, but 
cease to desire it, preferring to pick up 
a precarious living by means of odd jobs 
and charity. It is a well-known fact that 
degeneracy is more frequently the result 
of unemployment than the precursor of 
it, and that the moral weakness and lack 
of will which are the marks of the sub- 
merged are not the causes so much as 
the effects of the course of treatment to 
which they have been subjected at the 
hands of the present system. This opin- 
ion is the entire opposite of that gener- 
ally held by charity workers in the early 
stages of relief work, but the new con- 
clusion appears to be supported by the 
weight of evidence, and the system must 
be blamed for much that was formerly 
laid at the door of the individual. It 
has been noticed further that vagrancy 
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and the countless crimes and offenses 
which are associated with and are the 
product of vagrancy, increase greatly in 
times of trade depression, and that the 
unemployment thus engendered is the 
mother of an infinity of misery and deg- 
radation. 

Among the causes of unemployment, 
perhaps the chief and most noteworthy is 
that of industrial depression. ‘The cycles 
of trade sweep in and ebb forth independ- 
ent of the lives and hopes of the myriads 
of the laboring class who are set to 
work when times are brisk and incon- 
tinently dropped when the inevitable re- 
action comes, and they are forced to en- 
deavor to sell their labor power in a mar- 
ket which has no need of them. Mr. H. 
M. Hyndman, whose authority in mat- 
ters respecting the working-class will 
hardly be questioned, wrote in the Con- 
temporary Review in 1897: “ Periods of 
slack work in all trades come so much 
more often than they did that nu amvunt 
of thrift can save the worke:s as a class 
from the effects of the growing uncer- 
tainty. * * * I am con’inced that if 
any intelligent man in any grade of labor 
were asked what on the whwie occasioned 
him the greatest anxiety, and made him 
most hopeless of his future, he would say 
the terrible anxiety of which I have 
spoken.” Where the unions have pro- 
vided against the lack of employment of 
theit members by a system of insurance, 
the strain upon the relief funds thus ac- 
cumulated is so great that in times of 
stress it is practically impossible for any 
trade progress to be made, owing to the 
absorption of funds in relief. 

The consolidation of industry, too, 
brings unemployment in its train. Im- 
portant as it is for society that organiza- 
tion should be constantly developed so 
that the best means of production shall 
always be available and the least possi- 
ble amount of human effort be expended 
in the attainment of industrial ends, yet 
as things are at present constituted, the 
whole weight -of such development rests 
on the shoulders of the working class. 
They are flung upon the market pell-mell 
and must endeavor to secure a new foot- 
ing where they have lost the old one. The 
results cannot fail to be disastrous to 
very large numbers. Skilled labor is sud- 
denly precipitated into the ranks of un- 


skilled, and the struggle for existence 
—already too fierce—is further stimu- 
lated by the admission of these new com- 
petitors for a low scale of living. In- 
numerable clerks and salesmen travel the 
same road as the skilled mechanics who 
have been deprived of their trade, and 
the slum population piles up as a result 
of a change of which society as a whole 
reaps the benefit, but the burden of which 
is borne by individuals. 


Another + v apparent cause of this 
unemployr + is found in the speeding 
up of t!, machine industry, by which 


process :ie market is supplied rapidly, 
and .:e workers, after a period of intense 
lavor are confronted by a succeeding per- 
iod of enforced idleness. An example of 
this will be found in the shingle-making 
industry. In this, trade competitions 
were set afoot to determine the greatest 
number of shingles which could be pro- 
duced by one individual in a day. As 
a result of these competitions a high av- 
erage was struck, to which the workers 
were obliged to conform. The upshot of 
the system is, that the shingle workers 
are laid off for six or eight weeks in both 
summer and winter, and the uncertainty 
of employment follows the putting forth 
of intense labor for a brief period. This 
speeding up system is almost universal in 
the United States. It has been developed 
to the highest pitch here, and _ other 
countries, in their struggle for the mar- 
kets are endeavoring to follow suit. For 
those who have the strength to keep at it 
for a time the rewards are proportion- 
ately greater than in a more temperate 
and steady system of labor, but the effects 
are not long in making themselves felt 
upon the nerves and general physique of 


the operatives, who, unable to maintain | 


the strain, are reduced to unemployment, 
and its consequent evils. It has been 
truthfully said of this system: “ The very 
productivity of labor proves to be its own 
undoing. ‘The very industry of the 
workers throws them out of employment, 
and the increase of wealth means in- 
creased poverty to the producers.” 
Excessive hours of labor have also been 
a fruitful source of unemployment. This 
evil has been progressively diminished by 
the success of the larger labor organiza- 
tions, but as is usually the case in such 
matters, those most in need of assistance 
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have not secured it, and in the lower 


forms of labor, where the risk of employ- 
ment is greater, there still persists a sys- 
tem of long hours which keeps numbers 
of people in unemployment who might 
otherwise be profitably at work and main- 
taining themselves and their families. 
‘Lhe clothing trades, the immense propor- 
tion of unemployed in which has already 
been noticed, are more particularly the 
victims of the long hours system, which 
calls for legislative interference as the 
sufferers from the system are unable to 
help themselves. 

A writer has recently called attention 
to the influence which artificially stimu- 
lated immigration has upon labor prob- 
lems in this country. ‘There is no doubt 
that a very zealous campaign is made by 
interested parties with the connivance 
and actual assistance of large manufac- 
turing concerns in the United States for 
the importation of enormous numbers of 
the poorest and least advanced of the in- 
habitants of Europe. These immigrants, 
arriving in ever increasing numbers, 
steadily reduce the standard of living of 
the resident working class. By reason, 
too, of their ignorance of local customs 
and their entire strangeness to our lan- 
guage and modes of livelihood, they are 
more easily managed by the employers, 
and are much less likely to rebel at treat- 
ment which the American or the work- 
ing man who has been here for some time 
would be inclined to resent as tyrannical. 
Wave after wave of these peoples come in, 
the later arrivals, by reason of their 
cheapness, depriving their predecessors of 
the means of livelihood. These latter are 
therefore compelled to sink into the con- 
dition of unemployment. From this 
slough they find it more and more diffi- 
cult to extricate themselves, and _ they 
drift finally into the unemployable, the 
vagrant or the criminal classes, and con- 
stitute a continual, and, so far, insoluble 
problem. 

There is a very marked tendency in 
modern times to reduce the age at which 
men will be employed. The speeding up 
system requires every pound of energy 
which a man possesses, and the employ- 
ers who, in their turn, have to compete 
in the market, demand a fresh energy 
and a muscular agility with which the in- 
dividual in the ordinary course of things 
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must part as he approaches middle age. 
Thus at the age of forty, or in some trades 
even less, the workman finds himself a 
drug on the market, and discovers, when 
it is impossible to remedy it, that the 
trade which he has learned is no longer 
of any value to him. The results are dis- | 
astrous. He must begin life again at a 
time when his family requires the great- 
est amount of expenditure in order to 
equip them properly for the battle of life. 
He must seek his work in the already 
overcrowded unskilled labor market, 
where in all probability he will find but 
ocasional work, so that he loses his for- 
mer place in life; his children are not 
able to maintain his level, and they will 
start upon the unskilled labor plane both 
socially and in other respects, and thus 
the entire family becomes a problem in- 
stead of an asset to society. 

The displacement of male by female 
labor is also an obvious cause of the un- 
employment of the male portion of the 
working class in all occupations where fe- 
male labor can be profitably substituted. 
There are no less than five million women 
employed in the United States at the 
present day. Many of them have been 
forced into employment by the inability 
cf the male members of the family to 
support the women. Thus female em- 
ployment, while a result of male unem- 
ployment is also a cause of the same phe- 
nomenon. Women require less wages and 
are more helpless than men. They are 
more easily disciplined, and they are not 
so likely to combine and agitate for better 
conditions. The economic results of this 
employment of women cannot be de- 
scribed as satisfactory. The wife who 
takes work in order to make up the de- 
ficiency of the work of her husband, and 
to provide better for her family, finds 
ultimately that the sacrifice has been 
without return, for as soon as it becomes 
the rule that both husband and wife en- 
gage in outside work, the scale of wages 
falls, so that they are no better than those 
which the husband himself was formerly 
accustomed to earn. The rate of wages 
in a condition of practically unrestricted 
competition for employment, such as we 
find in the ranks of unskilled and unor- 
ganized labor, tends to the margin of 
subsistence, and the result appears to be 
unavoidable, except by the interposition 
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of such State interference as has not as 
yet been applied in the more advanced 
industrial countries. ‘The conditions of 
modern life force the women into the field 
of economic production, whence they 
would prefer to absent themselves, all the 
sneers and jibes of the comic papers not- 
withstanding. However, the increase in 
the number of families abandoned by 
husband and father, chiefly by reason of 
his inability to provide for them; the in- 
crease in the number of divorces owing to 
the same economic causes, together with 
the demands of the employers, tend to 
bring about a constant flow of women in- 
to industry to displace male labor and to 
swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

These are some of the causes of the 
perplexing and dangerous problem of un- 
employed, according to the best authori- 
ties on the subject. We may now exam- 
ine a few of the remedies which have 
been suggested to meet the evil. 

The evils attendant upon lack of em- 
ployment became very noticeable soon af- 
ter the break-up of the feudal system, 
and the incongruity of men who were 
willing to work and were yet unable io 
secure it, forcibly struck the imagination 
of statesmen who conceived the right to 
labor as one of the essential human 
rights. This claim of a right to labor 
has been forcibly maintained by the ear- 
lier socialist writers and agitators, and 
was a very favorite agitation cry in the 
forties in Continental Europe. Even Bis- 
marck was bitten by the force of the de- 
mand, and as late as May, 1884, declared: 
“Ts not the right to labor founded on our 
mutual and Christian view of life, so that 
if any one comes to his fellow citizens 
and says: ‘I am strong and anxious to 
work, but cannot find anything to do,’ he 
may add also: ‘Give me labor! This is the 
duty of the State.’” The break-up of the 
old system of production and the estab- 
lishment of the new industrial system in 
Germany had produced effects which had 
been experienced in England many years 
before. ‘Thus, we find this claim of a 
right to labor practically acknowledged 
by statute in the reign of Elizabeth. 


18 Eliz. c. 3 provided that justices were 
to order a competent stock of wool, hemp, 
flax, iron or other stuff by taxation of all, 
so that every poor and needy person, old 
and young, able to work and standing in 
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need of relief, should not for want of 
work go abroad begging or committing pil- 
ferings or living in idleness. 43 Eliz c. 2. 
goes even further than this, for it pro- 
vides for a compulsory assessment for the 
following purposes: . 

1. For the setting to work of 
children whose parents cannot support 
them. 2. For setting to work of all per- 
sons, married or unmarried, who have 
no means to maintain themselves, and 
who use no ordinary or daily trade in life 
to get their living by. 3. For providing a 
convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
thread, iron, and other ware or stuff to 
set the poor on work. 

This semi-feudal system of administer- 
ing to the necessities of the unemployed 
was soon shown to be of no practical 
value. 
of industry, and met with unreserved con- 
demnation at the hands of the manufac- 
turers and employers generally, who found 
the market upset by this sort of indis- 
criminate State aid. The system speedily 
degenerated into what is known as the 
method of out-door relief, which was so 
abused that another agitation was made 
against this method, also with the result 
that out-door relief in Great Britain prac- 
tically places its recipients in a worse posi- 
tion than those convicted of crime as far 
as economic position is: considered. Thus 
the convict gets one and one-half pounds 
of bread, five ounces of cooked meat, hal! 
an ounce of onions, a pound of potatoes, 
and a pint of cocoa per day for eight 
hours’ work. The unemployed man who 
accepts out-door relief gets one loaf of 
bread and eighteen cents per day with 
which to supply lodging, food and cloth- 
ing for himself and family, and has the 
penal task of breaking thirteen hundred 
weight of stone or picking four pounds 
of oakum. 

The solution of the unemployed prob- 
lem by out-door relief or by State fur- 
nished lahor based upon philanthropic 
notions is a complete failure, and neither 
in Great Britain nor in Germany, and 
still less in the United States, has any 
Governmental action so far been taken 
which can in any way be said to have met 
the problem. 

The farm colonies method has not per- 
haps had a fair trial, but in so far as the 
experiment has been made, it cannot be 
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called successful. The present industrial 
system, which has the effect of grouping 
immense numbers of people in congested 
industrial centers, is not such as fits the 
partial survivor for the strenuous life 
of the farm. ‘The town seems not only 
to create its victims, but to have also a 
sort of drug effect upon them, so that 
those who go to the country are torment- 
ed with restless cravings for the excite- 
ments and gregarious amusements and 
vices of city life. The farm colonies, too, 
so far as they have been tried, too closely 
resemble penal colonies, for the men who 
are placed upon them are separated from 
women and children, and other refining 
influences. 

So difficult is the unemplovment prob- 
lem of solution under present conditions 
that it has come to be regarded as prac- 
tically hopeless in some quarters. ‘Thus 
the Central Unemployed Committee of 
the Tottenh4m Trades and Labor Council 
(Eng.), reports:. “We declare that un- 
employment is the direct outcome of pri- 
vate property in land and capital, and 
the organization of industry upon a 
proper basis constitutes the sole remedy.” 
Keir Hardie, the well-known member of 
Parliament, says: “'The only drastic cure 
for the unemployed problem lies in social- 
ism,” and Bernard Shaw, with his usual 
witty way of putting the extreme case, 
sums up his opinion in the following 
words: “I think that you had better 
make up your mind to demand from the 
Government that all men should get a 
living wage whether they are working or 
not.” 

The British Labor Party, whose victor- 
ies in the present Parliament have been 
a matter of universal comment, in March 
of this year expressed its conclusions on 
the unemployed question in the follow- 
ing terms: “That this conference af- 
firms its former declaration that unem- 
ployment is the direct outcome of the pri- 
vate monopoly of land and capital, and 
the consequent want of organization in 
the interest of the cormunity, and 
warns the workers against the emigration 
schemes which are being promulgated as 
a remedy for unemployment, and declares 
the Unemployed Workmen’s Act to be 
totally inadequate as a measure for even 
temporarily alleviating the suffering aris- 
ing from unemployment and demands its 
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amendment on the lines of enlarging the 
powers conferred upon the new authori- 
ties in respect of its financial provisions, 
the limitations upon earnings, the inquisi- 
torial nature of the records required of 
applicants for work, and further declares 
that as the question is national in its 
scope and bearing, it should be dealt with 
on a national basis and decides vigorously 
to press this view of the matter on the at- 
tention of Parliament and the country.” 

It was therefore confidently expected 
that the present Parliament would have 
shown some method of grappling with the 
difficulty, which might have furnished a 
guide to other communities. For, though 
Great Britain is unquestionably very hard 
pressed by a permanent unemployed prob- 
lem, as we have seen, the chances of this 
country being confronted by the same 
difficulty are by no means remote. So 
far, however, nothing of value has been 
contributed by British statesmanship. 
John Burns, whose advent to the Cabinet 
raised great hopes in the minds of prac- 
tical reformers, cannot be described as 
a success. A slight improvement in trade, 
which has had the effect of diminishing 
the numbers of the unemployed, has given 
him the opportunity to shelve the ques- 
tion, and after the usual fashion of poli- 
ticians, he has passed on the matter to 
some successor, who will have to meet 
the same conditions in a more aggravated 
form. Even if some attempt were made 
to get rid of the rubbish which has al- 
ready accumulated, and to diminish in 
some degree the numbers of the vagrant 
class, something would have been done. 
These unemployables are on the  in- 
crease. ‘They are the product of lack 
of employment in the first place. The 
victims of the social organization, they 
bid fair to avenge their wrongs on the 
society which has brought them into be- 
ing. But the most powerful Government 
of modern times appears to be either un- 
willing or unable to face the task of deal- 
ing with the evil, and at every depression 
in trade, the slum and sewer of modern 
civilization threaten to deluge our insti- 
tutions in a mass of filth. 

The fact is, that the unemployed ques- 
tion strikes so deeply at the roots of our 
modern system that it seems impossible of 
solution save by the eradication of much 
that has come to be considered as essen- 
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tial to right government. The platitudes 
of the politicians have no place in the 
discussion of this question. How can one 
speak of the individual liberty of a man 
who is forbidden by the exigencies of the 
market to exercise the strength and the 
skill which are his sole assets of liveli- 
hood? But if some solution is not found 
within the system, there is very little 
doubt that it will be sought outside of it. 
Liebknecht, in 1883, saw the dilemma in 
which modern Governments were placed, 
and proclaimed the action and attitude of 
his party with respect to the reforms 
which might be instituted with the pur- 
pose of meeting the various ills that beset 
society, and yet saving the essential struc- 
ture of society. He said: “ What we want 
is. the radical transformation of existing 
conditions. We cannot be bought over. 
We accept, indeed, small reforms when 
they are offered us by way of installment, 
but we do not sell our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. We know that the pre- 
vailing social misery and injustice cannot 
be remedied by such small reforms; we 
know that social reform, to be thorough, 
implies the complete destruction of our 
existing social order; i. e., of our present 
means of production.” We have already 
seen the proposals of the English work- 
ing class party: they are identical with 
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those of the same party in the United 
States. If the men at present in charge 
of the politics of the country are unable 
to find a solution of the present difficulty, 
there is no doubt that the mass of laborers 
will turn to that party which does offer a 
solution. Something must be done to 
organize industry and to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of unemployed whenever the 
market for labor falls off. Among the 
plans adopted so far, one now in vogue 
in Bavaria deserves a passing mention. 
The country is covered with a number of 
labor bureaux, every place of any con- 
siderable number of inhabitants possess- 
ing one. These bureaux are in a tele- 
phonic communication with what has been 
described as a sort of “industrial clear- 
ing house,” at Munich. Thus the work- 
ers are brought into contact with the em- 
ployers, and much trouble in useless job 
hunting is saved, and the numbers of un- 
employed to that extent reduced. ‘This 
expedient, however, has no _ permanent 
value, for the seat of the trouble is much 
deeper than the law contemplates. Still, 
an effort on the part of our legislatures 
to grapple with the question even on such 
conservative lines, would show at least 
willingness “» consider some _ practical 
remedy for ene of the greatest evils of 
to-day. 





Sonnet of Parted Lovers 


BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


My heart cathedral is of ritualist, 
Intoning, “ We shall meet to part no more.” 











Thus lover calls to loved one gone before, 

The cry of yearning lips that go unkissed : 

Of empty arms that grope for presence missed: 
Of breast that calls to breast from throbbing core; 
Of flesh that calls to flesh which is no more: 

Of body, fainting for Love’s Eucharist. 


The sacred picture’s draped, the tapers blown, 
The echoes in the transept of my heart 

Love’s Litany: “ To part no more,” intone, 
My soul’s the hidden shrine wherein thou art: 
There shines thy presence, I am not alone; 
Our souls have met and nevermore may part. 
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The Greaser 


BY ALAN OWEN 


HE afternoon glare of Southern 
California beat down upon oul 
backs as we sat our horses. They 
stood upon a “loma,” or foothill, over- 
looking the two matchless valleys, the 
Ojai, and forty miles away the Ventura. 
Much of the land visible to the naked eye, 
[ knew, formed once a great rancho in 
the sole possession of the old Spaniard at 
my side; countless herds of cattle “ used ~ 
where now orchards and orange groves 
dotted the landscape. 

Stirred, no doubt, by his companion- 
ship and the panorama, memories came to 
the surface after months of oblivion; 
vague outlines of some tragic story con- 
nected with a young girl bearing this old 
cattleman’s name. 

I looked at him furtively. There was 
no desire to probe wounds that a quarter 
of a century, mayhap, had not wholly 
closed. My calling had forced too many 
of these raw places upon an unwilling at- 
tention. Yet to have once owned this val- 
ley 
The weight of his body reposed upon 





one thigh and one stirrup; a thoughtful 
attitude, his hands capping the pommel. 
The muscles of the lower jaw outlined 
in tense furrows, the lips drawn in a hard 
line away from the white teeth. Whatever 
his recollections, obviously they were dis- 
quieting. 

It was now or never, and the temptation 
was irresistible. Later, a guest at his 
hacienda, the subject might be more diffi- 
cult of approach. Like an old grizzly at 
bay, he lived with a couple of nephews 
and the numerous progeny of these rela- 
tions, in a small adobe built up against 
the mountain side. A hundred and sixty 
acres of foothill land and a couple of 
hundred head of wild cattle running loose 
among the rough volcanic ridges of the 
unsurveyed San Emedias, furnished the 
three families with a somewhat precarious 
living, a daily diet for the most part of 
carne con chili (commonly vulgarized 
into “chili con carne”) and tortillas. 

“Oiga Usted, Caballero! You ask me 
how I come to lose my land, my horses, 
my cattle? Ah, si, you may as well say 
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it—la muchachita my daughter, my wife, 
everything that life has best. You may 
have the understanding! Quien sabe?” 

The old gentleman, for he was that, 
every inch of him, turning his mustang 
by the neck with a slight movement of 
rawhide reins, led the way to the shade 
of a gigantic Judas tree. The chaparral 
on the mountain side was in full bloom, 
and the scent of it filled the air, sickly- 
sweet, like a can of newly-opened con- 
densed milk. The bronchos stood patient- 
ly bearing our weight on three legs, al- 
ways one hind leg standing at ease, as it 
were, after the fashion of a meditative 
hen. ‘The wheels of the silver Mexican 
spade-bits kept up a soft burr, as the mus- 
tangs rolled them with their tongues, their 
long tails swishing to and fro with clock- 
like persistence. 

“Paisano, on the mesa where you see 
the new house building, the Casa Grande 
stood. I and my family lived there—that 
was thirty years ago, and my father be- 
fore me. This casa chiquita I share with 
my nephews; in the old days it was used 
by some of my vaqueros—so you see we 
now live as once my servants lived, but 
we cannot afford such good meat, nor 
so much. Nor have we the spare peso that 
was theirs.” 

He shifted uneasily in the saddle, half 
turning his back; on my side the silence 
was apprehensive. A road-runner, look- 
ing like a freak pheasant that had evolved 
abnormally as to neck and legs, was mak- 
ing a series of short dashes back and forth 
among the mesquite. It raised and low- 
ered a crest interrogatively at each peri- 
odical pause, lifting its tail feathers 
simultaneously with the top-knot, one 
beady eye always turned in our direction. 
The bird had kept us company, as is the 
practice with these absurd creatures, for 
the last ten miles, racking along a little 
ahead of us, loping when we loped, gal- 
loping ostrich-like when we used the spur, 
and settling down to a Mexican trot 1s 
the mouth of the Matillija was gained. 
That we did not continue the journey 
seemed to strike this grotesque fowl as 
an’ intentional aspersion on its powers. 

“Senor, you have heard something wf 
those days in California?” queried the 
cattleman, turning again towards me as 
he shook a flaky tobacco into a thin brown 
paper, rolled, screwed up the ends and 
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lit the cigarette almost in one action. 
‘Bueno! A caballero ‘placed all that he 
had at the disposal of his friend or guest. 
It was the custom. His house, his money, 
his horses, his servants. Muy bueno! I 
had a friend! 

“Un Gringo. The son of a grocer— 
but he could speak Spanish that won our 
hearts, and he could ride like a vaquero. 
Si, si, he could ride. 

“His father’s store was all-the-same 
chiquita, very sinall way; no business. 
The son now has a very big store, and 
owns all my land, all that he has not 
sold. 

“He came first to our big dance. We 
danced many times in those days, but 
once in the year we had un gran’ fan- 
dango. La muchachita’s birthday, and 
this time she was eighteen, my daughter. 
Madre de Dios! but she was beautiful, 
muy bonita, like the Cuiote, what you 
call the yucca in flower. Ask the vaque- 
ros viejos, the old men; it is thirty years 
ago, but they do not forget—nor I. 

“The day was in April, so we always 
had rodeo de la primavera then, branded 
the calves, and brought bears down from 
the Sierras to fight with dogs. Then the 
barbecue, three, sometimes four steers, 
roasted whole over pits full of fire. 
Everybody came; all were welcome, and 
there was bastante carne and bastante 
vino. No one was allowed to go away 
hungry or thirsty. 

“In the evening came the dance, el 
gran’ baile, for our friends, our neigh- 
bors, our guests, all paisanos, Spanish. 
This birthday I tell you of, the Gringo 
stayed for the dance. He was not invited, 
pero que vale? It is the way with the 
breed, and he had the language. Also he 
seemed, in some ways, un caballero, a gen- 
tleman, for he had what you call manner, 
in a degree more than most Gringos that 
traded and peddled in those days; and he 
was quick to learn. 

“Tambien, women are hard to sabe. 
La Senora liked him, and la muchachita 
would not speak of him either way, but 
she danced with him several times that 
night, and refused from that time to re- 
ceive attentions from our _ caballeros; 
when they serenaded her at night, as often 
happened both before and after she met 
this Americano, my daughter kept her 
window shut, and did not join in the can- 
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tate, as at one time was her pleasure, the 
voice of an angel was hers, and great still 
with the guitar.” 

A plump gray squirrel, with expanded 
brush and plumage-like fur, took a flying 
leap, parachute-fashion from the topmost 
branches of an adjacent pine to a lower 
limb of the scarlet baked Judas. The 
half-broken mustangs, nervous as timid 
women, snorted and whirled in the instant 
from each other at right angles on the 
piviot of tense hind-quarters. With a re- 
sounding slap from pendant and em- 
bossed tapaderos, the Spaniard at once 
reproved this folly and regained his for- 
mer position. ; 

“You, Senor, coming from your ran- 
cho in the Sierra Madre del Sur, have 1 
horse go lame, or a pack mule fall. If s% 
happens on the first day’s ride to town, 
you take one of Ortega’s horses, and leave 
yours to get well. If on the second day, 
one of mine. When you come back, you 
leave the horses you have taken, putting 
the saddle on your own again. Bien! Ov 
the way to the Cuyama, or if we go to the 
Sisquoe through vour range, maybe an 
accident happen. We who are your neigh- 
bors know that your mustangs are for us 
to use. But when all this country for 
hundreds of miles belonged to old Span- 
ish families, a guest who had to go some 
place was given a horse to ride, and told 
to turn it loose when he got to his jour- 
ney’s end. ‘The horse and saddle would be 
brought back some day, by the next cabal- 
lero that happened to ride in the right 
direction, and we gave no thought to the 
matter. 

“The Gringo took the best horse he 
could find in barn or corral every time he 
came to the hacienda, walking from San 
Buena Ventura, perhaps fifteen miles one 
day, then sleep at the Lopez rancho, and 
fifteen miles the next, till he reach the 
Mesa. This he did twenty times and 
more, and none of the horses ever came 
back. As for the saddles, that is differ- 
ent. He took four, and then no one on 
the rancho would trust him, so he rode 
the cavallos bareback. You sabe, Senor, 
saddles had more silver then than now, 
silver on tapadero, on rebos, on cantle, on 
horn, all worked with the hand. No— 
la Senora liked him, and la Senorita, sin 
duda, loved him; bet saddles are differ- 
ent. The mustangs we thought maybe 


they come back some night; ponies very 
plentiful then, anyway. 

“What you call ‘days of gold’ happen 
then. They find el oro all the time, and 
most every place. Some in the arroyo be- 
low, that ran through my rancho. Money 
not very hard to get those times, so cabal- 
leros play a good deal, and for big stakes. 
Some time the Gringo would tell la Senora 
he lose all his dinero at cards-last nights ; 
he has a big debt, and fears for his 
honor—Chingar-r-ra! his honor! 

“ Paisano, it is not needful that I tell 
you. Naturalmente, my wife would take 
him to the big room, la sala, and put the 
key to my desk, and open the drawer of 
money, saying ‘It is our privelege; help 
thyself, Senor, without stint, while you 
have need.” Mi Amigo, I have seen the 
Gringo’s eyes grow big like the pesos in 
the drawer as he looked at the gold, and 
the skin on his face draw tight. Then he 
would fill his pockets, nor stop till he had 
every centavo in the desk, maybe all the 
money the beef cattle bring in one year. 
‘I give it to you to-morrow,’ he would 
say, but—Car-r-rajo! it was always 
manana, manana, manana and the money, 
all the same as the ponies never came 
back. 

“ Meanwhile, la muchachita no eat. She 
sit about all day on the corredor, with 
her hands folded like she pray, and her 
eyes shine with tears and are wide with 
looking, always looking, down the can- 
yon and potrero towards San Buena Ven- 
tura. So she watched for the Gringo 
every day, and when she see him coming 
on foot over the loma, she take a riata and 
run to the corral. She throw the rope 
very quick, from behind, like you or me, 
then jump on the pony, no saddle, and 
race to meet the man she love. Si, si, it 
is true— the man she love. They would 
reach the casa; he in front and she be- 
hind, her arms round his waist as though 
for support ; she who could roll the cigar- 
etto on the back of a broncho! Pst! 

“Two more birthdays come to mi 
muchachita, and all the time she get thin, 
so I scared she die; tambien, I fear more 
things than death. La Senora always say 
good words for him, and that hold me 
like the loop of a riata round a horse’s 
fore-legs; if I move, maybe I make trou- 
ble. Alfin, when I no longer stand to see 
things this way, I speak to the Gringo, a!] 
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soft, for sake of La Senora and Senorita, 
and tell him to go away; beg of him to 
help himself once more to the money in 
my desk, and then vamos, vamos, vamos 
from the rancho and never come back. 

(What he did say to the Gringo was, of 
course “ vete,” but in telling his tale, the 
Spaniard dropped into the corrupted use 
of “vamos.”) 

“ He seem very sorry, and say he want 
to marry my little girl, la Senorita. Then 
he tell me he love la muchachita three 
year ago, the first time he come to the 
dance.. When he proceed, he would marry 
her long time before, but he was afraid, 
because he have no money, and she have 
so much land and cattle, my heart give 
one big leap, like this mountain come 
off it, and I shake him by the hand, and 
tell him we do not think to be poor a 
disgrace, that there is land and cattle 
and room in la Casa Grande for all. So 
he thank me and go away, and I tell my 
daughter of our palabra together. When 
she hear what pass between us, la mucha- 
chita give a little cry and throw her arms 
round my neck and kiss me, and her eyes 
shine with tears that come from gladness. 
‘Then she run to her room, and, presto! ! 
hear her sing, and the guitar play, the 
first time for three years. I listen; it is 
the cancion ‘Te Adoro Yo,’ that once 
her mother sang when we were young and 
first loved. 

“Maybe it is a week, maybe two weeks, 
before we see Gringo again. When he 
come, he take me one side and say he 
is much afraid of something if he marry 
la Senorita. He think some of my people 
say he has no right to live on the rancho; 
that with his people it was the. custom 
to make what you call a settlement, so he 
could have equal rights with la Senorita 
when she became his wife. Then he ask 
me to sign a paper, so he could have 
something to show people if any one want 
to make him go away. 

“T tell him he has my word; no man 
needs more. This does not suit; maybe 
I die. I bear with him for my daugh- 
ter’s sake. He take a paper from his 
pocket that he say gives him the right to 
live on the rancho after he marry Senor- 
ita Inez; nothing more. He has pen and 
ink, and asks me to sien. He say ‘all 


matter of form; no consequences, only 
Then I 


the custom of his countrymen.’ 


THE GREASER. 
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take the paper and try to read; I no read 
English very good. All the time I look 
at the words he talk and talk and talk, so~ 


all I see is ‘Agreement,’ ‘First Part,’ 
‘Second Part,’ ‘ Whereas,’ and ‘Witness- 
eth.’ I no make out what the rest about. 

“When la muchachita come into the 
room, he call her to him, and commence 
to talk and talk and talk to her. Then 
the little girl run to me with kisses, and 
say everything all right; she beg me to do 
as he says, or maybe he go, and she see 
him no more. At this thought, la Senor- 
ita begin to cry, and the Gringo put the 
pen in my hand. So I sign. Car-r- 
ramba’! 

“Mi amigo, these things that I tell 
you now are like an old story, told many 
times. There are an hundred old Span- 
ish families in this county and Santa 
Barbara that have suffered all the same 
as I—and much the same way. It is hap- 
pening now and will to-morrow. There is 
no place for a good heart in California 
any more; the black heart has the success 
and the land—everything. The law is 
made that he may prosper. 

“For one whole month we see nothing 
of the Gringo; then a day comes that we 
cannot find Inez; her horse and saddle 
have gone, too. 

“ First we think maybe she visit some 
neighbors, paisanos. Next day we send 
vaqueros to look; they trace the pony’s 
tracks to San Buena Ventura, and from 
there forty miles to Santa Paula. Then 
a band of cattle pass over the road and 
many horses, so they lose the trail. 

“The fourth day a letter come from 
Los Angeles; it is from la nina, mi 
muchachita, la Senorita Inez, the daugh- 
ter I love better than life. She beg of 
us to pray for her. She could not live 
without sight of her lover, so had gone to 
join him. She implore that I do not 
follow, as it would make the Gringo an- 
gry; perhaps turn him to hate her, and 
then she would wish to die. Ay Dios! 
better, thousand times better she die! 

“It is one hundred miles, but my horse 
was good, and the spurs red. I was in 
Los Angeles that night. 

(Both the man and beast capable of 
this performance, once not uncommon, are 
practically extinct. During a series of 
prolonged drourhts in the sixties and 
again in the eighties, herds of mustangs 
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running loose on the great Spanish ran- 
chos were gathered and driven over cliffs 
into the sea at Santa Barbara and else- 
where, as an expeditious method of get- 
ting rid of the horses and the carcasses. 

“Some paisanos tell me where they 
live. I find the house in the had part of 
town, what you call a rooming house; 
very many rooms—and I make many mis- 
takes, but at last I open the right door. 

“The Gringo is at supper, and la 
Senorita is serving him. Madre de Dios! 
she who had servidors for every wish! It 
make my blood boil. 

“My daughter see me first, and give 
a great cry, and drop the dish she Jiolds. 
The Gringo jump to his feet and throw 
his hand behind him, so. I draw my 
cuchillo and make one big rush at hini, 
but la muchachita too quick, and gets in 
between, so 1 nearly hide the knife in her 
flesh. The Gringo he no afraid; with one 
hand he put the girl aside, and hold her, 
then the other came from back of his hip, 
quick like you throw in the corral; some- 
thing shine in his hand; a great light and 
noise, and I feel like some one brand me 
with the hot iron on the shoulder. 

‘* My eyes see everything red, like blood. 
I am crazy to cut his black heart out. I 
rush again, and the girl hold my arin ard 
pray that I kill her, not her lover. At this 
the Gringo smile, and make me more 
mad. I change the knife to the left hand 
verv quick, for the right hurt; make a 
little stroke with bad arm at the head, 
then with the left stab him over the heari 
with all my body behind. I felt the 
point of the cuchillo strike a rib; the 
thick end of the pistol came down on my 
head, here in front, and I know noth- 
ing. 

“T cannot tell how long before I wake 
and sabe things. It is all dark and smell 
very bad. My shoulder stab, stab, stab, 
like some one use a knife all the time, 
and somethings I no see in the dark run 
all over and bite. Then I hear curses, and 
I see a little better; men lie all around 
drunk. I think of my wife, la Senora, 
and then of my daughter ; next everything 
is dark again. When my head gets clear 
I know I am in jail. 


“ The trixl come soon, and in the court 


I hear them talk all around about ‘Greas- 
ers’ and ‘treachery’ and ‘knives,’ anil 
not one word of guns and black hearts. 
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Men come with cards and want to talk for 
me in court, but they look like the 
Gringo, but more foxy; so I tell them to 
leave me alone. Then they get mad, and 
say they fix it with the judge so I get 
hell.” : 

“When the trial begin, the Gringo 
stand up and say he no want me sent to 
jail again, but have my friends put up 
money to promise I cut him no more. But 
the judge he say he stop knife work, and 
order I go to prison for six months, and 
find two friends to sign a paper so they 
lose two thousand dollars each if I at- 
tack the Gringo when I come out. I no 
want any one to sign, but two paisanos 
who hear of the trial ride all the way 


from Santa Barbara and sign the paper. | 


Senor, I am weak and sick, so the tears 
come when they sign, for I know they 
risk their homes and all they have. 


“The fever get hold of me when they | 


put me back in jail, so most of the months 


I am in the house for sick people, what 


you call hospital.” 

“When all the six months go, and [ 
am free, some paisanos come to take me 
from. the jail. They want me to stay in 
Los Angeles ; thgy say la Senora very sick ; 
then they no look at me. 

“T ask them what they mean, but they 
only tell me to stop in the town with them, 
and not go back to the rancho. 

“This make me more crazy to go. 
Some one steal my horse while I am in 
jail, but a vaquero lend me one of his, 
and I start. As I get in the saddle, very 
slow, for I am like a child, and one shoul- 
der still hurt, some paisanos call out that 
I remember I always have a home in Los 
Angeles. 

“IT no understand, but wave my left 
hand to them, and start off on a lope for 
the rancho. 

“Tt takes me three days to reach the 
mesa. Some time I fall off the horse, and 
some time I have to ride very slow. The 
Ojai look all different. As I go through 
the big gates, I look for cattle tracks; 
no tracks—only old ones. No vaqueros, 
no horses, nothing move. 

“As I ride through the canyon to 
where it open on to the potrero, there is 
no sound but the flap, flap of my tapa- 
deros. At last I hear a coyote howl, and 
I see la Casa Grande. The vine is torn 
down from the  corredor, shutters 
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smashed, and windows and doors stuck all 
over with white paper. When I get close 
I see some men on the piazza. ‘They sift 
on chairs from la Senora’s room, their 
feet on the rail. Long cigars are in their 
mouths, and all the time they spit; los 
puercos sucios! the piazza mv wife love 
to keep so clean look all the same as a 
pig-pen. 

“T ask them what they do on my ran- 
cho and in my house. ‘Lhey all laugh and 
take the cigars in their hands and spit, 
and point to the papers on the windows 
and doors. 

“Then one man I know by sight get uj) 
and ask me to come with him so he can 
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fight in another court. They say every- 
thing belong to the Gringo. 

“So she sell all her jewels, and beauti- 
ful lace her madre brought from Caz 
tile in early days, and take all the money 
she can get together and give it to a law- 
yer, who say he fight the case in a bigger 
court and have everything set right. 

“In a few days the lawyer come and 
sav he must have more money or he no 
can fight. La Senora weep and say she 
got no more—he has her last peso. Then 
the old servidors who. have been with us 
ever since we marry, and the vaqueros 
who work and ride for us at so many ro- 
decs, and the paisanos who live near, all 








“Rodeo de la primavera.” 


talk. He is a pretty good man, a deputy 
sheriff from Ventura, and once I sell him 
two saddle horses. He say that time I 
sign the paper I make what he call a 
‘quit claim,’ and give up all the land and 
the house and the cattle and the horses, 
give up everything to the Gringo. 

“The deputv sheriff talk Snanish very 
good, and he tell me all that happen while 
I lie in hospital and jail. The Gring> 
make an action against la Senora to make 
her leave the Casa and the rancho. He 
show the paper he get me to sign, and 
the judge order my wife to leave in one 
week. The sheriff and constables come 
to see she no sell any cows or horses to 


put money together and gave it to the 
lawyer to go on and fight the case. 

“He take the money smiling, and say 
la Senora sure to win this time. 

“When the case come up in the big 
court, what you call Superior, the Gringo 
make a bargain with the lawyer, and 
promise to give him one canyon of my 
rancho that runs north from the Matilija, 
over by the Cassitas, if he give up th: 
fight. The deputy sheriff see the lawyer 


wink one eye. 

“In court, the lawyer get up and say 
he find la Senora hus n» case, and no 
right any more to the zancho or «usa, af- 
ter he look at the matier with care. 
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“'The men come and drive my wife out 
of the house, and make the servidors and 
vaqueros leave the ranch. They sell all 
la Senora’s beautiful things in her rooms, 
pictures, piano, everything—even la 
Senorita’s guitar. ‘The cattle and horses 
they gather up and drive off for fear 
some paisanos or old servidors kill them. 

“La Senora go weeping to friends in 
the Santa Clara Canyon, who take her to 
their home and try to comfort her, but 
she fall sick. The doctor talk about fever 
and malaria—as though the Kern cienega 
was in the Ojai!—and give her much 
medicine. ‘The Spanish people know it 
do no good, poco tiempo, and la Senora 
has no more sorrow; the paisanos says she 
die of a broken heart; the deputy sheriff 
who saw her before she die think this true, 
and I myself feel it must be so. 

“As I hear these things, the earth go 
far from me, and I have one wish: to die 
as la Senora, my wife, die; to lay in the 
ground by her side and forget. 

“The deputy sheriff take a bottle out 
of his pocket; it is whisky, and he carry 
it behind like he carry his gun. He tell me 
to take some, and what he call ‘ brace 
up.’ To please him, I take a drink and 
it put new heart in me. 

“Then the sheriff say: ‘Listen. This 
thing happen all the time. I hate it, but 
have my duty. You not an old man, and 
the country young. Go back of here and 
take up land on the lomas around the 
mouth of the Matilija. You not get much, 
but it is something, and the day come 
when your hundred and sixty acres worth 
more than the miles on the old rancho 
to-day. Use the sierras and canyons back 
of the loma for cattle; I give you a few 
head to start. That is country no one 
steal from you, for it all stand up on end; 
only you and vaqueros can ride there. Re- 
member, the next man that want you to 
sign a paper you say you no can write, or 
they get the boots off your feet. 

“The deputy sheriff take my arm in his 
and walk with me down the piazza; as he 
pass the other men he swear at them 
through his teeth, call their mothers 
bad names, and tell them to take their 
feet off the rail. 

“ When we get to my horse, the sheriff 
shake my hand, and I ride to my nephews 
in Ventura.” 

Shadow commenced to enwrap the val- 


ley, creeping up the foothills below oui 
horses’ feet. ‘The canyons already showed 
purple. 

With a touch of silver mounted spurs, 
and a lift of his reins, the cattleman led 
the way to his home and supper. For a 
space we were both silent ; then I ventured 
a query concerning his relatives; they 
had never struck me as “ trotting in the 
same class” as the old gentleman. With 
their female belongings and inextricable 
broods, they lived in miscellaneous amity, 
impossible for the outsider to tell who 
belonged to whom, or guess accurately 
for two minutes together. relationships ; 
apparently this difficulty was shared, and 
the mingled families had long ago com- 
placently given up the riddle. 

“Senor,” he answered, “when I see 
my nephews and other of my countrymen 
in the town, I sabe the sheriff speak good 
words. Many have lost much; my nephews 
lose everything playing cards with the 
Gringos where whisky is sold. 

“T see that what you call Fate has my 
people roped and tied out like steers for 
the butcher; it is no use to kick. Two, 
three and even four families live in the 
towns in one adobe. You see them many 
times; their hearts have shrunk with the 
trouble that has come to them and their 
kindred ; they care no more, and have no 
respect. 

“Maybe one has a mustang who had 
hundreds; another his riata and chapare- 
jos, who once rode with an outfit worth 
a thousand dollars; another, nothing but 
a dirty dog and his cigarrito. They wait 
and wait to earn a few pesos by riding 
and roping at rodeos for the Gringos, who 
now have their land and cattle. The poor- 
est Americano will not work with us un- 
less he must, nor enter our houses. Now 
we are only ‘Greasers’ and not so good 
as dirt. 

“T see these things in Ventura, and 
then I visit Santa Barbara, all the same; 
but there a rich Americano marry into 
one of our old families, and other Gringos 
do the same, so the Spanish have some- 
one to look a little after their interests. 

“But I see, like I see this mustang | 
ride, if we stay in the towns, poor, noth- 
ing to do but remember—no one to speak 
to but low-down, bad Gringos, we rot like 
rawhide that has been too long in the wet. 
So I go back to Ventura, and talk to my 
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nephews, and now, mi amigo, you know 
all things. 

“La Senorita? Ah, Senor, that, like 
my right arm, hurt me still. 

“For one year I hear nothing. Then 
I sabe paisanos speak of her when they 
think I no hear. 

They have seen her in Los Angeles, in 
bad company, and the Gringo is back 
in Ventura, making his father’s store 
very big.” 

“No, he never lived on the rancho. 
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Too near me, maybe. 

“ Six years ago la Senorita, mi mucha- 
chita Inez, get the consumption that kill 
so many of us these years. She walk all 
the way from Los Anegles, and they find 
her Senor, on the steps of the Casa 
Grande—— 

“ Maybe she wish to see the rancho and 
casa before she die. 

“ Maybe it is the Gringo she want once 
more to see—— 

“ Quien sabe ?” 








“Casa Chiquita.”’ 


My Mission 


BY DONALD A. FRASER 


When I would launch my fragile bark 
On Thought’s vast, boundless sea, 
The waves upcurl! in awful swirl 


Of mystic revelry ; 


And overwhelm my puny bark; 
And well nigh smother me. 


And so, I e’en content myself, 
And wander on the marge 

Of that grand tide I may not ride: 
And scan its sky-rim large ; 

Or follow with my fancy’s eye, 
Another’s outbound barge. 


Anon, I gather from the strand, 


A pretty pebble clear, 


A sea-flower bell, or sounding shell ; 
Then send them far and near; 
In hopes that some the magic main, 


Through them might see and hear. 











BY DENISON 


HEN young Mr. Kessler came 
V V to Cadiz he had the most seri- 
ous intentions of remaining 
but one week—the allotted time for mak- 
ing out his report upon arsenal con- 
struction and forwarding it to Washing- 
ton. But he promptly set about letting 
time slip swiftly by, until ten days struck 
out of the month of June on the calendar 
accused him of dallying around willfully. 
There could be no doubt but that it was 
willful, because the Consul’s daughter 
was the cause of it all. 

Kessler, in self-defense, blamed it all 
on the General. ‘This was because the 
General was many miles away, and Kess- 
ler was forced into some kind of a de- 
fense anyhow, and the innocent General 
was the handiest individual at a distance. 
So Kessler fumed about, said some very 
unpleasant things about time passing so 
fast, sent Rommeley, his valet, around to 
the telegraph station every half hour to 
see if the General had forwarded any or- 
ders from Vienna, and sent his light flan- 
nel suit to the tailor’s, with very distinct 
orders for speed. ‘The matter of the 
summer suit he considered the most im- 
portant of all, for the Consul’s daughter 
had quite innocently made some remark 
about a liking for summer suits, and 
Kessler, who heeded every word, imme- 
diately ransacked his traveling trunks in 
search of the flannels he had brought 
with him from the States. Then he 
called to Rommeley. 

“Rommeley,” he said, “hurry these 
around to the best tailor in town—to 
Fabrio’s—and for goodness’ sake, tell him 
to have them ready by nine to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And Rommeley !” 

“See about that telegram, sir?” 

Kessler’s face became suddenly more 
serious ; he thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets; his forehead contracted into an 
expression of anxious alarm. 

“Yes; see if the orders have come in 
yet. They ought to be here now.” 
Rommeley passed out into the wide 
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hall; rang the elevator bell, and waited 
for the huge wire cage to come up to the 
sixth floor. He rang again, but there 
was no response. So he hastily wheeled 
about and hurried down the winding 
flight of marble stairs until he was dizzy 
from his mad race, and had to rest in the 
hotel lobby long enough to let the eleva- 
tor make five trips. Then he _ started 
again—for Fabrio’s—and left the sum- 
mer suit there with the curt instructions. 
On the way back he stopped at the tele- 
graph office. 

“Any message for Edward Kessler?” 
he asked the dark young fellow in the 
window. 

“ Kessler—Kessler ” The young 
fellow ren his nimble fingers along a file 
of yellow envelopes and stopped short at 
one. 

“KE. W. Kessler, Hotel de la Caleta?” 
He looked directly and enquiringly at 
Rommeley. 

Rommeley signed his name in a big 
book, took the message and rushed back 
to the hotel. “ Mr. Kessler will be very 
glad to get this,” he kept telling himself 
over and over again. “ He’s been very 
impatient about it.” 

When he entered the room, Kessler rose 
from a scarlet-covered divan to meet him, 
closing the Spanish novel he had tried to 
begin five times. 

Rommeley handed him the message. 

When Kessler saw it he scowled. His 
eager hands ripped open the envelope. A 
strip of yellow dropped upon the marble 
centre table. “ From the General,” he 
said to himself. His eager eyes absorbed 
the words at a glance. 

“Sail on Pageant June 12th for Cairo. 
Instructions await. Forward al) papers 
here. Warde.” 

The young man crumpled the paper in 
his hand, began to whistle, opened the 
telegram again, then swore gently at 
Rommeley. Rommeley, startled, stared 
open-mouthed. 

“To Cairo!” repeated Kessler. Then: 
“ Rommeley, why the devil did you bring 
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me this message anyhow?” But Rom- 
meley was past all reply. 

Kessler told himself that his old luck 
was against him, tossed the paper into 
the big empty fire-place, and returned 
to his novel. All during the week he had 
been hoping that the message would direct 
him to Calcutta. The daughter of the 
United States Consul to that city was 
going to accompany her father there in 
two days, and Kessler desired to be along. 
His desire was not born of any frivolous 
intent upon his part; it was because of 
the longing in him to find in the beautiful 
girl some trace, some suggestion of an 
odd moment seven years before, when he 
had had the man within him suddenly 
awakened, and every sense had vibrated 
to an indomitable force. It was because 
the Consul’s daughter had called to life 
again the old instinct that he wanted to 
remain with her. 

Kessler’s position was a difficult one 
for himself. For seven years he had fed 
his mind upon an illusion that had be- 
come like some enchanting, distant world 
to him whenever he chose to revel in it; 
it was beautiful, but vague, a gossamer 
veil suspended over some lovely picture, 
concealing—he knew not what. ‘There, 
secret, mysterious, lay all the ecstasy of 
imagination ; he was free to paint it as he 
would. The face was that of a woman 
he had never seen, but he knew that her 
young body was slender and beautiful, 
because he had once carried her through 
a swirl of smoke and flame and saved 
her in a great fire in New York. 

Kessler closed his book. He pictured 
to himself in fancy, as he had often done 
before, what this woman must be like. 
He only knew that she must be beautiful. 
Through the years she had become his 
ideal. He wished now that he had seen 
her face when he held her in his strong 
arms. 

Always as he moved from city to city 
over Europe, he dreamed of the girl, and 
wished that he might find her. In Lon- 
don he had crept through the late twi- 
light among fair women in the great 
parks and boulevards, searching for one 
face that he knew would respond when- 
ever he should find her. Often he had 
sat in the cool dusk, absorbed in watch- 
ing the beautiful women in Hyde Park, 
but no face had the delicate lines that 


suggested the purity and the beauty of 
the one that he loved. 

In the great gardens of Berlin, he had 
seated himself in secluded corners, -close 
to white pergolas that glimmered in the 
twilight, where he could watch the pass- 
ing faces. But these women were always 
laughing and chattering, and passed by 
on the arms of pleasure-seeking men to- 
ward the beer gardens when lindens shiv- 
ered overhead and fountains sparkled in 
the late dusk. But he was certain he 
would never find her there—there was 
too much laughter and revelry for her 
among those women. 

Once in an old cathedral in Paris he 
thought he had found her, but when he 
awoke to the reality he found that there 
was nothing behind the lovely face. His 
sensitive nature had recoiled quickly. 
During the evenings that he had been 
with General Warde in Vienna, he had 
wished to be alone with his dreams of this 
woman, and his wandering feet carried 
him in the fading light through great, 
wide streets, where thousands of tiny, 
colored lights winked from the theatres 
and cafes, and huge electric globes 
gleamed like moons among the trees. 

In such a frame of mind he had come 
to Cadiz. His ideal seemed, for a time, 
about to be shattered by his new interest 
in the daughter of the American Consul 
to Calcutta. He had almost forgotten 
the fire; a suggestion of fire he welcomed, 
because it seemed always to bring him. 
closer to his dream. This girl he had 
met he feared would displace his vision. 
He seemed to lose control of the fancy; 
it became to his mind always dimmer and 
more shapeless. He was afraid it was 
leaving him forever; that his love for 
the young girl he had saved was being 
changed to another ; and he regretted that 
the General had not ordered him back to 
Vienna. 

He arose from the divan and turned to 
the window. It was the dinner hour. Out- 
side in the great halls he could hear the 
chatter of women going down from their 
rooms; the cries of the elevator boys an- 
noyed him. 

Without, the westering sun was gild- 
ing the sunset sky ; golden masses of cloud 
floated near the horizon; the reflection 
burned brilliantly in the shimmering seas. 
Below him the city lay in peace, white 
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miradores gleamed in the approaching 
dusk; hundreds of spires and dazzling 
turrets lifted burnished tops into the 
blue void above. 

Kessler remained in the shadow of the 
great west window, Yascinated by the 
beauty of sea and sky. One moment he 
wished that the General had sent for 
him, and the next that he should see more 
of the Consul’s daughter. The winds 
from the Atlantic carried to him the fra- 
grance of distant seas; he opened the 
window wider, stepping upon the terrace. 
The steady winds flicked his face, cooling 
his hot forehead. ‘The faint thunder of 
the surf against the seawall arose like 
music heard in dreams. 

And then, as he stood there battling 
with his desires, fighting for the old in- 
stinct to guide him, resolving anew that 
the beautiful girl of the fire was his one 
reason for living, Rommeley swung wide 
the door behind him and announced that 
the dinner hour was almost past. 

* * * * 

When morning came, Kessler arose, 
feeling tired after a sleepless night. 
Through the big west window he could 
see in the far distance the flicker of 
white waves upon the smooth, blue sur- 
face of the relentless Atlantic. He loved 
the ocean, with its steady roar, its tin- 
flinching tremor, its ceaseless beat and 
crash, its unending leap and _ plunge 
against the wide sea-wall. 

Something in its call awoke a re- 
sponse in him, something vague and il- 
lusive—a mystery that came to him 
through the long hours of the day, and 
the sad, restless night. 

He began to dress, after taking his cold 
plunge, and when Rommeley brought him 
his summer suit, freshly pressed, he 
dressed in the light apparel, placed sev- 
eral cigars in his waistcoat pocket and 
sauntered down to the dining room. 

He was late, but the maid brought him 
some strawberries and cream, and other 
savory dishes; he was scarcely hungry, 
so after he had eaten the strawberries and 
drank his coffee, he passed out upon the 
terrace, and wended his way down the 
long flights of glimmering stairs toward 
the gardens below. 

It was June—June, with all its fairy 
enchantment, with its multi-colored flow- 
ers, its azure sky, its wind-swept gardens 


that pillowed back from the smooth, green 
lawns. He descended the stairs, drunk 
with the splendor of this fine summer 
morning. ‘There was in the air a re- 
freshing madness ; in the hum of the bees 
he heard echoes from the barracks; m the 
flutter of zinnia leaves he heard voices— 
like fairy women calling across the seas. 

Afar through the summer haze arose 
castellated cliffs; when he entered upon 
the broad terraces below, they disap- 
peared from view. Golden wind-bells 
tinkled softly from high bronzes that 
spanned a granite gateway. Before him, 
as he walked, the gardens spread away; 
masses of snowy syringa and great clus- 
ters of primulus and camellias, arranged 
in peristaltic circles. 

There was madness everywhere, and 
life and strength. His veins tingled with 
the joy of living; he thrilled to the vital- 
ity of the even, green earth and the dis- 
tant, throbbing ocean. The walk led past 
white pergolas that glimmered in the 
brilliant sunshine, and fountains that 
splashed lazily upon the esplanade. 

There was no one about. At the end of 
the gardens he entered the little plaza, 
where the sun filtered through a network 
of trees. Golden-hued birds fluttered in- 
dolently near the edge of a clear pool, and 
sang silver melodies to the accompani- 
ment of the whispering stream. 

Was this not romance?—this living 
where fountains sparkled and golden birds 
sang among trees touched with living fire? 
But where, he asked himself, was the op- 
posing element that made the battle, 
that made life the ever mysterious, ever 
uncertain thing that it was? 

“This is romance—but where is the 
world?” he said aloud, for he imagined 
there was no one to listen. 

“The world is close at hand—over the 
garden wall,” said a clear, sweet voice 
very near him. 

Kessler turned swiftly. She sat upon 
a marble bench, smiling and twirling a 
pale blue parasol. He had not known 
she was there; he turned his eyes to hers, 
half-apologetic, full of happiness at find- 
ing her so near. 

“Yes, this is romance,” he said, blush- 
ing, “and the world can stay over that 
garden wall.” 

She lifted her eyes to meet his, blue 
as the summer sky, and clear as crystal. 
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A troubled look came into her face; her 
delicate mouth betrayed her anxiety— 
not that he had come, but that he might 
go away. 

But he had no such intention. He 
found a seat beside her on the white 
bench, where he could look into the depth 
of her eyes. She leaned forward, like 
a child, her round, sensitive chin resting 
in the hollow of her hands, her bare arms 
glistening whiter and smoother than the 
marble. 

“1 thought you would come,” she said. 

“Did you?” he asked, impulsively. His 
heart began to beat like the strokes of a 
trip-hammer; he became very nervous. 
He tried to speak again, but the words 
seemed to catch in his throat. She was 
very beautiful as she sat close to him, 
beautiful with an enchanting loveliness 
of face and body that held him prisoner 
in its embrace. He asked: “Do you 
come here often?” 

“Not very,” she answered, laughing, 
for she saw that he was nervous. “I 
told you I was going to leave early to- 
morrow morning. I may never be here 
again.” 

“Nor I,” he said, lifting his eyes from 
the ground. “The General has ordered 
me to Cairo in the morning.” 

“To Cairo? I thought you were go- 
ing to Calcutta.” 

**T wanted to.” Then he said som2- 
thing about the plans of mice and men, 
and ended by declaring that he was some- 
what glad that he was through with these 
lazy Spanish days. 

“T have enjoyed every one of them,” 
exclaimed the girl. “I wish father’s 
Consulship was here.” 

The man scarcely heard her. He was 
thinking of one in the States—of one he 
had never seen. Suddenly he straight- 
ened up. 

“ What is your full name?” he asked. 

The girl looked up into his eyes, her 
own perilously inviting and sweet. 

“Silvia Latham,” she answered, “ just 
Silvia Latham.” 

Kessler watched her, his gray. eyes 
studying every lovely feature—her clear, 
fine eyes, the sweet, sensitive mouth, the 
delicate little ears, and her wonderful 
coiffure of golden hair. And as_ he 
watched her something hard came into 
his throat, something that he could not 
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swallow—and when he tried to speak, 
words failed him. 

Close beside him, her white arms rest- 
ing in her blue skirt, her eyes afire with 
some strange light, her voice trailing off 
to the sweetest of laughter, the girl stud- 
ied him—his broad, square shoulders, his 
dancing, honest eyes, his head of dark 
hair—and as she looked, she was filled 
with a sense of his masterful appearance, 
and almost instinctively she resigned her- 
self to it. 

He was silent a long time. When he 
spoke again it was with a voice touched 
with mystery and a certain illusive charm. 


“Silvia! Silvia!—were you ever in 
New York?” 
She looked at him quicklv. Then she 


said: 
“Yes—I was born there.” 
“T should have known it,” he replied, 


_ looking straight ahead at a golden oriole 


that had fluttered down to the fountain’s 
edge. Spots of sunlight sifted through 
the canopy of foliage that concealed the 
summer sky; the love notes of a dove 
filled the late afternoon with a resigned 
quietude. The girl watched a splotch of 
sunlight creep along the gravel walk. Her 
eyes were filled with the same troubled 
look he had seen there shortly before. 

“You seem very interested in me,” she 
told him a moment later. Her voice was 
full of that vague sweetness that made 
him think of the voice he had so often 
heard in his dreams. He did not answer 
her directly; he was afloat upon the tide 
of his old fancy. 

“IT asked you because I was reminded 
of some one else,” he declared, noncha- 
lantly. “Shall I tell you about her?” 

“Oh, do!” said the girl, eagerly. “ Then 
you are engaged ?” 

Kessler went on unheeding. “I have 
never told any one before. I don’t quite 
know why I am telling you. It must be 
because you remind me of her.” 

He looked straight ahead; his eyes 
were dreamy; he was scarcely conscious 
of the girl upon the bench near him. 
“T know she is beautiful,” he said, “ al- 
though I have never seen her. I carried 
her out of a burning building once in 
lvew York, and the papers had a long ar- 
ticle about the strange man who gave up 
his life for her. No one ever knew it was 
me; you are the first I have ever told.” 
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He hesitated a moment. Her eyes 
were raised to his, the clearest of ame- 
thyst; her breath came in an anxious 
gasp. 

“Go on,” she urged. 

“Tt was a good many years ago. I 
was just entering the diplomatic service, 
and was stopping at an apartment house 
the night before sailing for Southampton. 
At midnight I was awakened by a sense 
of impending death; my eyes were smart- 
ing from rolling black smoke, and my 
throat was parched from the hot air com- 
ing in through the window. I hurried 
out to the landirg and found the stairs 
cut off by a leaping mass of flames. I 
turned quickly toward the lower hall; 
that, too, was cut off by the fire. So I 
ran back to my room, groping through 
the heavy smoke, and in the doorway I 
heard a girl sobbing, and then saw her 
hands reaching wildly for the balustrade. 
And then——” 

“You saw her face - 

si I touched her hand. It was soft 
and delicate and warm. Even now I can 
feel the clinging warmth of her thin fin- 
gers and hear the resigned note in her 
sob. She clung to me there, with the 
flames and the smoke each moment com- 
ing nearer. Then as we clasped each 
other, waiting for the end, the dread 
darkness, colored by the ruddy glow, crept 
in about us. And as we waited, expect- 
ant, a stream of water crashed against 
the building, and we clearly heard the 
sound of the firemen’s axes. Hoarse com- 
mands came through the dense air to us.” 

“And then ?” The voice was 
tremulous. 

“And then suddenly, as by a miracle, 
a dripping helmet appeared above the 
window’s edge. I at once carried the 
girl’s prostrate form to the window, al- 
most choking from the smoke, and lifted 
her into the fireman’s arms. 

“TI remember he was a big, _finely- 
built fellow, with a face set as in bronze. 
‘Only one!’ he shouted to me. Tighten- 
ing his grip upon the woman he de- 
scended through the black swirl, and I 
stood a moment and watched him until 
he had disappeared as in a cloud.” 

Kessler stopped again; his face was 
alive with a new light. 

“Just before he took her 











from 


me——” His voice broke; his pale face 
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became set; his eyes reflected a_vision of 
other worlds. 

The girl had turned to him; one hand 
rested upon his arm; her face was close 
to his. 

“ What happened—before the fireman 
took her?” she asked, and her words were 
broken. Her lips were parted, her swect 
eyes filled with a look of fear. 

Kessler looked her full in the face; 
the girl’s eyes met his, frank as the eyes 
of a child. 

“What happened?” she breathed, a 
sob in her voice. In her fine eyes the 
ready tears glimmered. 

“Nothing,” answered Kpsslar, curi- 
ously watching her. 

“Oh, tell me—do tell me!” she cried. 

He faced her quickly, his breath com- 
ing hard, his strong, brown hands closing 
upon hers; they were soft—soft and 
dainty and perfumed, the fingers thin 
and sensitive. For a full moment he 
looked her in the face; his gaze searched 
the delicate face before him; it was 
divine in its loveliness, pure and inno- 
cent. 
ruddy tinge flooded her neck and her 
cheeks. 

He could have told her then that he 
loved her;— he knew it—better than 
anything else in the world! The whole 
universe cried out to him that he loved 
this young girl with a love that was bet- 
ter than life itself. He had felt it grow- 


ing upon him since he had first met her; . 


he had told her the great secret of his 
life, omitting only the fact that he had 
gone back into the flames, expecting to 
die, and having made his way through 
the blinding smoke to the rear of the hall, 
had succeeded in getting down the fire- 
escape. 

And his ring? The girl’s slim fingers 
wore no ring that resembled the thin, gold 
band he had slipped on the young wo- 
man’s finger before he lost her. Silvia’s 
hands rested upon his shoulders; her 
cheeks were flushed with color. 

“Speak to me!” he cried, his hands 
closing tightly upon hers. “Tell me 
something—anything—that—that you 
will never forget me! Tell me that you 
are Her—the one I have waited for all 
these years! Let me hear the sound of 
your voice—just to know that—you are 
near me! .. . Silvia!” 
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His words were hoarse, like an old 
man’s, faltering and broken. 

Close to him, her words uttered deliber- 
ately and sweetly, she sobbed, in a low, 
tense whisper: 

“T am afraid I shall always be near 


you.” 
Kessler: did not speak; he held her 
close to him, there in the Plaza, his 


deep breathing the only sound in the 
tense silence save the songs of the orioles 
and the finches—save that melody and 
the melody of the little laughing brook 
that scampered away in the burnished 
sunlight, away and away—perhaps to tell 
the song of love to another—perhaps to 
join the tremulous ocean, out in the dis- 
tant world. 

And, after a long silence, he looked 
-down at her; the lovely eyes opened and 
looked into his, wet with tears, the clear- 
est of amethyst. His face was very white. 

“T have always known you,” he said, 
and his voice was tender. “I have known 
you all these many years, all these centur- 
-les!' Have you not often heard me call- 
ing to you, across the seas—over the blue 
mountains? I am glad that I have found 
you at last, Silvia.” 

For answer she placed her small, soft 
— upon his broad shoulders and faced 

im. 
“Yes, I have often heard you calling,” 








she said, smiling, “and I have often 
. wanted to go to you. But a 

“ But .’? The color flushed his 
face. 


“ But some one else was calling, too!” 

He seized her hands quickly, removing 
them gently from his shoulders. 

“There could be only you,” he said. 
“The other was only a fancy—an illu- 
sion—some vague, mysterious dream that 
took shape after the fire. . . . I gave her 
my ring... Throughout the years I 
have waited—but she never came.” 

“And if she should come?” 

“TI should always love you.” He spoke 
quickly, with never a wavering doubt, 
tensely, impassioned, his clear gray eyes 
confirming the truth that leaped spon- 
taneously to his lips. 

The day was almost gone; in the west 
the clouds were piling up in golden domes 
upon the dim horizon; the wandering 
winds lisped through the trees overhead. 
He helped her to her feet, and hand in 
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hand they passed through the ghostly twi- 
light of the little Plaza—out into the fra- 
grant air where the winds stirred her 
hair, blowing in from the ocean. 

The old, tired look in his face had 
faded; his eyes were lit with an exhilara- 
tion he had not experienced in years. 

“ Shall we watch the sunset ?” he asked. 

“Yes—from the marine promenade,” 
she said. 

They passed elegant facades overlook- 
ing arches of delicate Moorish carvings, 
bordering the greensward; the great 
lawns were dotted by clumps of feathery 
palms and fragrant carouba trees. 

The lazy splash of fountains broke the 
late silence; the twilight was fast coming 
on; the sun was veiled behind a passing 
cloud that drifted in sheens of lilac and 
gold near the horizon. They passed 
through the gardens, out upon pillared 
terraces and open courts, across a vine- 
clad bridge, until at length they reached 
the promenade. 

The Alameda flowed away beneath 
them, between the borders of domes and 
turrets of the city. Up a small flight of 
marble steps they went, out upon a bal- 
cony—and there law the shimmering At- 
lantic before them. Far away behind 
them, seen dimly as through a haze, lay 
the waters of the blue Mediterranean— 
the placid sea that had beat and throbbed 
and rolled from the beginning of life. 

Behind them, among the wild flowers, 
lemon girls with rich baskets of fruit upon 
their heads, glided like dream children 
from pillar to pillar. The clouds drifted 
overhead in masses of rose-color and 
pearl-gray, soft-tinted with golden reflec- 
tions. ‘The mountains changed to the 
palest of azure, dimly radiant in the ap- 
proaching dusk. Over the illimitable ex- 
panse of the sca, quaint xebecs with la- 
teen sails came creeping in, bounding 
nearer on the crest of every golden wave. 

They watched the sun sink behind the 
last golden cloud—over the horizon— 
over the edge of the lonely world. She 
was thinking of the new outlook awaiting 
them when they traveled westward again, 
back to the States that lay far away, in 
the wake of the departed sun. And he— 


he was engrossed with the splendor of sea 
and sky, and with the beauty of the girl 
beside him. 

Back 


the 


promenade 


along they 
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passed, and into the Alameda below. 
Above them the city buildings snuggled 
together, and terminated in a white clus- 
ter of miradores. They left the Ala- 
meda, turned into a narrow, winding 
lane near the Cathedral, and hurried to- 
ward the Hotel. ‘Then, as they mounted 
the steps, she turned toward him, her 
wonderful eyes looked straight into his, 
and— 

“ You will see me at the ball to-night,” 
she said. “It may be our last night in 
sunny old Spain. And besides—there is 
something I want to tell you.” 

She stood there, smiling, her sweet face 
radiant in the twilight, one hand twirling 
the light parasol, one hand resting upon 
his arm. Her white arms glimmered a 
pure white, her perfumed hair fell in 
tiny wisps about her lovely neck. 

Kessler watched her, his heart beating 
fast, his pulses hammering, his breath 
coming in short, quick gasps; his eyes 
met hers once more, and as he looked, fas- 
cinated, enchanted, he could see in them 
only that sympathetic sweetness that had 
held him enchained in the plaza, that held 
him prisoner now—speechless. They 
were of the softest blue and reflected the 
beauty of the whole, wide world. 

A moment later he left her, and wan- 
dered through the great halls of the 
hotel until he found his own room, after 
what seemed an indeterminate length of 
time. Rommeley was laying out his dress 
suit on the divan. 

* * * * 

“The music is beginning,” said Romme- 
ley several hours later, coming up from 
the office, where he had tried in vain to 
reach the Blue Star Steamship headquar- 
ters by wire. 

Kessler did not answer. He slowly 
folded some papers he had been perusing 
and making notes upon, and put them 
away with his private correspondence. 
Then he turned toward the big French 
mirror on the opposite wall, and quickly 
surveying himself—the black, smooth 
trousers, the immaculate shirt and collar, 
the glistening shoes, and his face—strik- 
ing and attractive with its square-cut 
jaws, its determined chin, its masterful 
nose, and high, wide forehead sloping 
back to the heavy mass of brown hair. 
The face seemed older now, the cleft be- 
tween the eyes appeared deeper ; certainly 
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the smooth-shaven skin was very white. 

Silent and meditative, he brushed a 
speck of dust from his leg, put on the 
white vest and drew the dress coat over it. 
He spoke seldom, except to advise Rom- 
meley, and then his voice was tense ‘and 
conclusive. And Rommeley, brushing off 
his broad shoulders once more, wondered 
at the taciturn spirit of the man. 

When he was ready to go down stairs, 
Rommeley opened the door for him, and 
a burst of music came into the room. For 
just a second he stood there, irresolute, his 
gaze focused straight before him, head 
erect. The tune was a waltz tune, old 
as the hills of Spain, but with a spirit 
that filled him with a _ new kind of 
strength and sent the blood pounding 
through his veins. Through the sweet 
tones of the violins he could catch the 
click of the castanets, and then, rising 
from a subdued bass to a stirring gust of 
passion, the deep tones of a viol. 

An instant he stood there, motionless ; 
then he turned and closed the door, cross- 
ing the room. Rommeley watched him, 
curious, surprised. He went direct to the 
big, west window, opened it and stepped 
out into the night. His eyes were filled 
with an odd look, like one in a trance. 
From the terrace without, he could hear 
the sound of music and the chatter of gay 
voices far below. 

The night was calm and peaceful, with 
the silent stars burning in a black, vel- 
vet sky. From afar came the outcrash of 
the ocean. 

Between the pillars that supported the 
parapet stood Kessler, engrossed in his 
own thoughts, his mind gone back to the 
memory of one night long past in the 
States. He was facing a question now that 
troubled him, that caused him to stand 
still in bewilderment and tighten his fists 
until the knuckles showed white. 

And the question was not a new ques- 
tion, but a very old question, as old as 
life itself. He knew that he loved the giv] 
who had held him entranced by her-beauty 
and her personality that afternoon in the 
plaza, and yet—and yet 

As he recalled each moment spent with 
her, the vision of another arose before 
him, and he knew that she must be beau- 
tiful, too, and if he ever found her he 
would love her. ‘The memory came back 
to him, strong and compelling, of the fire; 
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again he saw the curls of thick, black 
smoke rolling in about him; then the rush 
for the door, the girl in the hallway, the 
firemen above his window ledge, the mo- 
ment when he had slipped the ring on her 
finger, as a memory of him above in the 
flames—perhaps the act had been foolish ; 
ah, yes, he told himself that he had acted 
very foolishly. The girl must have for- 
gotten him long before now—who could 
ever remember such a whimsical thing? 

He threw up his head suddenly, as one 
moved by a sudden impulse. No; after 
all he would never give the fancy up. It 
had become part of him, had molded his 
every action, had shaped every thought 
and deed, until his life and character had 
been built upon the love he bore for this 
strange, unknown girl, this idealized 
vision of his brain, this young woman 
that he told himself he cared for better 
than anything else in the whole wide 
world. 

And now, as the vision seemed about to 
be lost forever, he decided that he must 
cling to it, despite the love he had for the 
Consul’s daughter. For a long while, he 
stood silent, then stirred himself as one 
come out of some strange dream. 

The night winds cooled his burning 
face; rare odors drifted up from the 
wonderful gardens below. Like the voice 
of the sea, the surge of the viol and vio- 
lins in the ball room cried to him that 
there was vigor and strength in life, and 
romance was not dead. 

He knew he should be in with the 
dancers; she was expecting him, but an 
impulse to be alone came over him, and 
he stepped down a short flight of stone 
steps and came out into a court whose 
approaches were lined by great marble 
figures of bowls overflowing with ripened 
fruit. He wandered, listlessly, among the 
statues and colonnades; crossed through 
the open courts, where fountains 
sprayed in the late night; and at length 
came to a halt in the shadow of a portico. 

He could look out across wide lawns 
and dusky esvlanades, where white moths 
flitted toward the cathedral lights. Thou- 
sands of tiny lights glittered from the 
pavilion below. And as he stood there, 


watching them idly, he heard the rustle 
of silk and the sound of a step. Quickly 
he turned, facing the end of the arcade. 
A moment later she came into full view, 
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a vague picture of flowing blue in the 
night, and he knew it was her. 


“Sylvia!” His voice 
traying his feelings. 

“Yes!” she answered him, her voice 
full of a rich sweetness. He was silent an 
instant, and she continued: “I thought 
you might be out here somewhere—near 
the gardens. Do you smell their fra- 
grance ?” 

He heard her voice like some voice 
calling in a dream, and answering, he 
went to her quickly, taking both her soft, 
white hands in his. 

“Silvia!” he said, his words coming 
fast and broken, “ Silvia, I have been 
thinking of you to-night—I should have 
gone down into the ball room, but—I 
wanted to be alone! We will never meet 
after to-night—we must not! I cannot 
tell you why—you must not ask me.” 

His hands tightened on her small ones; 
her own felt the-thrill of his closing upon 
them. 

“But why,” she asked, “ why—do you 
say that?” 

She raised her lovely face to his, until 
he could feel the perfumed wisps of her 
golden hair brushing his face. 

“Ton’t ask me,” he repeated, gently, 
for he hated to say it. He turned to look 
below. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, well 
knowing that he would tell her. 

He divined the little catch in her Voice, 
and he hurried to soothe her. 

“Tt is because of another,” he said. “ I 
have never seen her—except in the fire.” 
His warm hands tightened upon hers; he 
felt a certain recklessness coming over 
him, or was it the awakening of a new 
love?—fresh and strong and _ healthy, 
thrilling him, confusing him, rendering 
him weak and helpless in its potency? 

“Tt is not fair ”—the sweet, low voice 
was close to his ear—“ you should have 
told me before.” 

“This afternoon? That was impossi- 
ble. You know that was impossible. I 
loved you then.” 

He spoke deliberately, never hesitat- 
ing, never believing but what she would 
understand. Instead of relaxing his hold 
upon her hand, his grip tightened again, 
and he continued in an even voice that 
was full of feeling and passion. 

“The reason why I must never see you 


trembled, be- 
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again,” he went on, “is because I love 
you. I could not continue to love you 
at a distance; I should want you always 
by me, so that I might turn and offer 
you what happiness might be mine, and 
when adversities should come, I would 
want to feel that I could turn to you 
again, and feel your thin fingers within 
mine, that I might not stumble in the 
dark.” 

There was a certain nonchalant firm- 
ness in his voice that moved her as slie 
spoke. Speechless, confused, intoxicated 
by his strength and voice, she lifted her 
face to his, bright with color. He could 
feel her warm, perfumed breath against 
his face; he looked into her eyes, tense, 
uncertain. 

“That is how I love you,” he declared. 

There was a silence, and as they stood 
facing each other they could hear the far- 
off beat of the sea. Below them Cadiz lay 
asleep, the city contracted into a high 
mass of glimmering white buildings, like 
a dish of silver. Lights from the pavilion 
sparkled like a sea of flame; music drifted 
up on winds tinged with the breath of 
roses: in the west, the summer moon was 
peeping above the carouba trees of the 
plaza. 

“Tam glad you—love like that.” She 
roused herself, peering at him in _ the 
dusk. 

“Why?” he asked incredulously. 

In her eyes there was a glitter of happi- 
ness now; one hand stole from his grasp 
and sought his arm. 

“T am very thirsty,” she told him, 
laughing a little joyous Jaugh. “If you 
will get me some xeres I will tell you.” 

Still incredulous, fascinated, Kessler 
hurried off into the night, ascending the 
stone steps leading from the court, and 
climbing among the pillars and columns 
until he gained the terrace leading down 
into the ball room entry on the other side. 
Pale moths hovered before him in the 
late dusk of night; the June moon sil- 
vered the lawns and the marble figures of 
the courts. 

Then back along the corridors he 
passed, in each hand a small glass of 
xeres wine. She was waiting for him up- 
on the baleony overlooking the gardens, 
her blue satin gown gleaming in the 
moonlight. 

“T have tried not to be long,” he said. 
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“You have been away from me a very 
long time,” she answered, laughing light- 
ly. Her laughter thrilled him. 

They stood there in the moonlight, un- 
der the sleepy stars, facing each other 
once more, each holding their thin glasses 
in their hands. 

“ Now,” she said, “I am going to tell 
you something. Would you care to listen ?” 

He did not speak. 

“There was once a fire in New York,” 
she said, “and in it a young girl came 
very near perishing. The first she knew 
of it was when the smoke came pouring in 
through the windows and she sought the 
hall. But the flames cut off all retreat 
there. The girl began to cry then, when 
suddenly she felt about her a man’s strong 
arms. She was just conscious enough to 
know that he carried her to a window, 
and told a waiting fireman to save her— 
that he would go back and die. But be- 





fore the fireman took her, do you know | 


what this brave man did?” 

He tried to speak—he was unable to. 
He listened, his breath coming fast, his 
pulses leaping. 

“ Well, do you know?” 

Her voice challenged him; her tone 
rang like the softest of melodies in his 
ears. He did not answer her—he was past 
all speech. 

“The girl did not forget the man,” she 
added, drifting out upon a tide of reck- 
lessness, “and all these years she has 


> 


, been thinking of him, and living as she 


thought he might want her to live. There 
never was aty one else—only the one 
man. She cid not see him in the fire; 
she has always thought of him as some 
one come out of a lovely dream.” 

She lifted her glass in the moonlight; 


it gleamed amber in the silver glow; one 7 


white hand held the thin stem befor 
him. 

‘Suppose we drink to that man,” she 
said. “He was very brave!” She 
looked up into the face that bent above 
her; it was very white. 

“Are you ?” He tried to ask her 
something, something that thrilled him 
from head to foot; he wanted to take her 
in his arms and tell her how he loved her. 
They stood close together, there in the 
glowing moonlight, her lovely eyes searcli- 
ing his steady gray ones. 
were closed upon the thin wine glass ; his 
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eyes shifted to them, and then—he saw it’ 
—his own gold ring. 

Drunk with ecstasy, incoherent, afloat 
upon the tide of emotion, he laid down 
his glass and took her in his arms. He 
pressed her hot young face to him, and 
the touch of her satiny, -white skin 
thrilled him with a nameless sense of 
joy. 

“ Have you loved me—all these years?” 
he asked, tensely. 

“Yes,” she answered breathlessly, “ al- 
ways!” 

He pressed her face close to his, cheek 
brushing cheek. Then he kissed her full 
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upon the mouth. In his arms she trem- 
bled, his for the centuries, and he held 
her very tenderly, whispering to her how 
lonely the years had been. 

And after a long while they retraced 
their steps along the arcades, into the 
moonlit courts, and up the marble stairs. 
As they came into the ball room, Rom- 
meley touched him on the arm. 

“There are no more accommodations 
for Cairo,” he told him. “ The Blue Star 
closed at eight.” 

Kessler turned to him a moment. “ It’s 
no matter,” he said, very indifferently. 
“Tt’s Calcutta direct in the morning.” 





The Unwritten Song 


BY CHARLES S. ROSS 


‘There’s a beautiful song in the Poet’s heart 
‘Lhat his pen may not indite— 

For it seeketh a refuge in his soul 

When its mystic words he would enroll 
To give to the glaring light. 


It ventureth forth o’er the slumbering world— 
For the deep night calms its fear— 

And it beareth the Poet’s mind on high 

‘To the throne of ‘Lhought in her diamond sky, 
And it maketh his vision clear. 


It singeth sweet to the Poet’s soul 

When the light of Hope burns low; 
Of the love that guardeth the trembling fawn, 
And worketh the miracle of the dawn, 

And maketh the sea-tides flow. 


It treasures the best of his manhood’s years 
With the high resolves of Youth, 

And he boweth his will to its gentle might, 

As it leadeth him ever towards the light 
That shines from the lamp of Truth. 


The Poet sings full many a song, 

But his heart vibrates to one— 
Yet it coloreth all of his book-learned arts, 
And his thoughts find answer in human hearts, 


And he lives when his days are done. 











Picturesque California.—Black Butte, near Sisson, California. 
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O Benjamin Franklin is ascribed 
the honor of having been the first 
to make the sage observation that 
the lordly but companionable turkey, 
rather than the bald and misanthropic 
eagle, should have been seleeted as the 


* emblem of.the Republic. If Franklin was 


the first, however, at least ten thousand 
newspaper paragraphers and humorists 
contend for the distinction of being the 
latest, repeating the remark with various 
amplifications and. arguments to prove its 
justice at least twice a year. Nor is the 
contention lacking. in plausibility and a 
show of reason. The eagle is a pirate— 
a freebooter of the air, seeking out whom 
he may slay, and showing no mercy to the 
innocent and helpless. By universal con- 
sent, he is. regarded as symbolic of war 
and conquest, of the bloody battle-field, 
of the victory of the strong. Surely there 
is nothing in his history or his disposition 
that should recommend him to the favor 
of the nation that stands for peace, con- 
ciliation, justice and relief to all that are 
oppressed. It was the emblem of the 
Roman Republic through its career of 
conquest, and of the Roman, Empire in 
the melancholy days of its richly merited 
decline. It was the emblem ‘of France ia 
the arrogant days of the Bonapartes, and 
is still the symbol of boastful Prussia, 
decadent Austria and tottering Russia. 
Surely, it is neither wise, appropriate nor 
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politic to class the land of the free along 
with the conquering and corrupt’ despot- 
isms and autocracies of the past and pres- 
ent by holding un for the adoration of the 
patriotic the same symbol that crowned 
their standards and led their legions on to 
bloody victory or to deserved defeat. The 
true bird of freedom is the fat and juicy 
turkey—a native of the soil, but alien -» 
the effete and oppressive militarisms of 
the Old World. He feeds not.on carrion 
and offal, nor on the carcasses of victims 
of his strength, like the eagle and other 
foul birds of prey, but upon the ‘berries, 
fruits, seeds and nuts of the fields and 
woodlands. He is a true aborigine—na- 
tive to the soil of every State and terri- 
tory in the union, from the Rio Grande 
to the Red River of the north; from the 
Golden Gate to Cape Cod; from the 
Straits of Florida to Puget Sound. In 
dignity of carriage, in grace of move- 
ment, in symmetry of form and in beauty 
of plumage, no bird of prey can rival him. 
He is a fitting symbol of peace, plenty, 
prosperity, content, good feeling and good 
cheer. Well might his counterfeit pre- 
sentment.be blazoned upon our national 
escutcheon—the most appropriate and 
distinctive emblem of triumphant demo- 
cracy that can well be imagined. 
Nevertheless, if the fathers of the Re- 
public builded not wisely in this regard, 
their work will doubtless continue to en- 
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dure, and the turkey, defrauded of his 
birthright, will play but a minor role in 
the drama of events. But twice each year 
does he come into his own, and then in a 
manner too tragic to fitly compensate for 
the intervening seasons of neglect. If 
not the villain of the play, he meets the 
villain’s fate. Nevertheless, his life goes 
out in a blaze of glory, and if his end is 
not heroic, it is far from ignoble. He is 
the true lord of the feast (even though he 
be trussed and basted), at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas time, when the piratic 
eagle hardly receives a passing thought. 
Probably the haughty gobbler loses but 
little sleep in bootless worry over the fact 
that the bald and worthless eagle has 
usurped the place that rightfully belongs 
to him. If he does, he might derive some 
consolation from the thought that he is 
loved for himself alone; the eagle only 
for what he symbolizes. 

The turkey was introduced into Europe 
by the Spaniards early in the Sixteenth 
Century, and received immediate recog- 
nition as a valuable addition to the short 
list of domestic fowls. Of the gifts of the 
New World and the Old, this was neither 
the least important nor the least: appre- 
ciated. Like corn and tobacco, pota- 
toes and the peanut, maple syrup and 
the pumpkin pie, it plays a part in pro- 
moting the amenities and softening the 
manners of men and nations that histor- 
ians and chroniclers are too prone to neg- 
lect. A wise man of old won everlasting 
renown by the exhortation, “Let me 
write the songs of a nation, and I care 
not who leads its armies.” Let us put in 
a bid for fame by parodying it thus, “Let 
us serve the rapid fire lunches of a people, 
and we care not who builds its battle- 
ships.” Feed them on a diet of turkey, 
buckwheat cakes and pumpkin pies, and 
ere long a race of poets, sages and philoso- 
phers would be evolved whose productions 
would make the classics of the Augustan 
age seem like the drivelings of idiocy in 
comparison. ; 

How or why the turkey received the 
name by which it is known has long been 
a matter of dispute. Probably it was be- 
stowed as a result of the confusion of 
geographical ideas that prevailed for 
many decades after the discovery of 
America. It was not suspected that 
Columbus had pioneered the way to a 


new hemisphere, but was thought that he 
had simply found a short route to the 
Indies. The name, Turkey, was not then 
restricted to a single country of well-de- 
fined limits, but was loosely applied, like 
the expression, “the Indies,” to any part 
of the Orient. It is, therefore, probable 
that the turkey was so named for the pur- 
pose of indicating its supposed Orienta! 
origin. Under the same misapprehension, 
the French named it “coq d’Inde,” or “In- 
dian cock,” and to this day cail it “dinde.” 
This derivation, however, is by no means 
universally accepted, and amateur ety- 
mologists have exhausted their ingenuity 
in the attempt to invent a more satisfac- 
tory hypothesis. Some think that the 
red, wattled head of the male bird sug- 
gested the red cap or “fez,” worn by the 
Turks. Others imagine that the bluster- 
ing turkey cock reminded observers of 
the belligerant attitude of the hated fol- 
lowers of the Prophet, in the Middle Ages. 
By some it is believed that the name is a 
corruption of the word “turquoise,” _re- 
ferring to the steel-blue color seen on the 
plumage of the wild fowl, and by still 
others it is fancied that it is an onoma- 
topoetic word, imitating the call of the 
bird to its mate, or of the mother to her 
young. 

Whatever the origin of the name, there 
is no disputing the fact that the wild tur- 
key is the noblest game bird indigenous 
to the Western hemisphere. Centuries of 
pot hunting and persecution have exter- 
minated it in some of the older States and 
have sadly thinned the flocks in all parts 
of the country; but in the heavily tim- 
bered districts, even in the thirteen origi- 
nal States, turkeys are still abundant 
enough to furnish royal sport to the 


‘hunter, while in nearly every State in the 


West there are unsettled districts in which 
this species of game is plentiful. In 
Western Texas and portions of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, 
the Dakotas and other States, even the 
hunters of big game consider it not be- 
neath their dignity to engage in the pur- 
suit of this king of American wild fowl. 
The wild turkey, it should not be for- 
gotten, is incomparably superior to the 
domesticated fowl in size, beauty, intelli- 
gence and flavor—this being one of the 
few species that have deteriorated under 
man’s influence, notwithstanding his ef- 
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THE LORD OF THE FEAST. 


forts to achieve the contrary result. The 
French Canadians have a proverb, “ He- 
bete comme une dinde ”—“as stupid as a 
turkey.” It is evident that the coiners 
of the phrase had the domesticated fowl in 
mind, as the wild bird possesses quite 
enough intelligence to tax the sagacity 
of the most experienced hunter. In rec- 
ognition of the fact that the barnyard 
fowl is but a degenerate scion of a noble 
ancestry, breeders make a practice of cap- 
turing wild turkey cocks, or of filching 
the eggs of wild fowl for hatching, when- 
ever possible, in order to introduce a 
strain of fresh, vigorous and undegenerate 
blood into their flocks. 

The turkey was domesticated by the 
aborigines of the Southwest and by the 
Aztecs of Mexico ages before the white 
man first set foot on this continent. By 
these it was reared for the sake of its 
feathers, rather than for its meat, al- 
though there is no reason to suppose that 
the meat was wasted. The beautiful 


feather cloth obtained by the Spaniards 
when they looted the city of the Monte- 
zumas—so highly prized that gifts of it 


were sent to the Castilian monarchs, and 
are still preserved among the royal treas- 
* ures at Madrid, was made of ocellated 
turkey feathers. This feather cloth, too, 
was one of the most precious possessions 
of the Cliff Dwellers. It was buried along 
with their dead, and many specimens 
have been discovered among their ruined 
- homes in the Mesa Verde and the Canon 
de Chelly. The ocellated turkey of Yu- 
catan and Honduras is smaller than the 
variety indigenous farther north, but far 
more beautiful. Its plumage is dazzlingly 
lustrous, reflecting almost every color vf 
the rainbow, and rendering it almost as 
resplendent as the peacock. The common 
bronze turkey of the barnyard is believed 
to be a cross between the northern and 
the Yucatan varieties. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that the fowl that dignifies 
the Christmas dinner by his august pres- 
ence may be descended on the one hand 
from some lordly turkey cock that cracked 
acorns in the forests of New England be- 
fore the Pilgrims landed, and on the 
other hand from a royal hen that ate corn 
in the coops of Montezuma before Cortez 
set forth on his career of conquest. 

Of the turkeys of civilization, the 
bronze fowl of Rhode Island has the repu- 
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tation of being the highest born, best bred 
and bluest blooded bird of his species in 
America. If one-half of the Rhode Island 
turkeys that are marketed every year real- 
ly hailed from that pocket-edition com- 
monwealth, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for them all to find roosting 
room within its narrow limits. Scarcely 
less famous are the turkeys of Kentucky, 
where the soil and climate seem ‘as well 
adapted to the development of this choice 
gift of the gods as to the production of 
those other boons no less desired—beauti- 
ful women, fast horses and incomparable 
corn-juice. In the Blue Grass Common- 
wealth the turkeys are reared by negroes 
on their little patches of land. During 
the early days of December, the country 
roads are dotted with marching flocks, 
driven by tattered men and little black 
pickaninnies, all converging towards the 
towns. The scene is one of rustic and 
Arcadian simplicity that the globe trotter 
will long cherish in his memory, when 
imposing pageants and majestic scenes 
of nature have been forgotten. 

It would be interesting to know just 
how many turkeys will be slaughtered 
within the next few weeks “to make a 
Christian holiday,” but unfortunately no 
statistics of the kind can be secured. Ac- 
cording to the Twelfth Census, there were 
in the United States on June 1, 1900, 
only 6,599,367 domesticated turkeys over 
three months of age. The leading State 
in the turkey raising industry was Texas, 
with 648,671 birds, while Illinois stood 
second with 446,020, and Iowa was a close 
third with 424,306. However, these fig- 
ures fall far short of conveying a true 
conception of the magnitude of the tur- 
key raising business. At the season of the 
year when the census enumerators made 
their rounds, but few of the turkeys that 
were destined to grace the feasts of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas had at- 
tained the age of three months; and mil- 
lions, perhaps, had not yet broken the 
egg shells. When the census of 1890 was 
taken, an attempt was made to count 
turkeys of all ages, not restricting the 
enumeration to those more than three 
months old, and the reports gave the 
total number as being 10,754,060; but 
even these figures give no account of the 
millions of birds hatched after the first 
of June and butchered for the holiday 
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trade. It is therefore manifestly impos- 
sible to ascertain with any degree of ac- 
curacy how many turkeys are reared every 
year, or how many are slaughtered for 
the Christmas season, but the opinion of 
one of the largest buyers in the country 
may be of interest. In his opinion, the 
census figures of the year 1900 represent 
little more than the permanent stock kept 
for breeding purposes on the farms and 
ranges. He regards it as a reasonable es- 
timate that at least ten turkeys are 
raised and killed for every one thus kept 
permanently. If this estimate be even 
approximately correct, and if allowance 
be made for the growth of the industry 
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since the Twelfth-Census was taken, then 
more than 65,000,000 turkeys have been 
reared for table consumption this year. 

Although Americans regard the tur- 
key as peculiarly their own, yet it is high- 
ly appreciated in every country in Europe 
as well as in many parts of Asia, Africa 
and Australia. Its fame, in fact, is co- 
extensive with civilization. In England 
the turkey raising industry is carried on 
to an extent never attempted on this side 
of the Atlantic. The leading centers of 
the business are Norfolk and Cambridge- 
shire, where hundreds of thousands of 
turkeys are reared every year for the 
London market. 





The Bad lLands 


BY MARGARET ASHMUN 


Wild, harsh, grotesque with uncouth shape and hue, 
Pre-doomed to death and drought without an end, 
For grim, sad miles beneath a burning blue, 
These cheerless plains their arid length extend. 


A region strange, devoid of kindly plan, 
Unblessed it seems, for all good things amiss— 
The monstrous challenge Nature flings to man: 
“What, for your profit, can you do with this?” 
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Butte--Tine Hleart of the Copper Industry 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


EARLY forty years ago, a traveler, 
N on his way from Virginia City to 
_” Deer Lodge, Montana, stopped at 

a small mining camp that lay along his 
route. This camp was situated near a 
long, low hill, wooded with clumps of 
pine and built up scantily with the log 
cabins of the early days. The hill itself 
was the northern boundary of a valley 
or “ flat,” stretching away, with some 
minor undulations, to the south, and ris- 
ing abruptly into the snow-clad peaks 
called the Highlands; to the east lay the 
ponderous spine of the continent—the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains— 
huge, bearded, forbidding, like a monster 
of the Jurassic Age, sullenly taking his 
rest; finally, to the westward, the hill 
itself culminated in a_ steep, barren 
“butte,” at once giving the settlement its 
name and bearing evidence of volcanie 
upheaval in ages past. Verily, this was 
no Garden of the Gods, but rather a gro- 
tesque region where elemental forces had 
held mighty sway. While the traveler 
noted these things, an old prospector, 
weary of the precarious luck of placer 
mining, approached and offered him six 
claims on the lean looking hill for five 
hundred dollars. The traveler, a lawyer 
by profession, had in his wallet just the 
exact sum. It was a curious coincidence ; 
six claims for five hundred dollars, and 
his wallet held the stated price in gold 
dust. However, the thing seemed pre- 
posterous even for a gamble, so he re- 
fused the old man’s offer, and mounting 
his horse, went his way. Within the life- 
time of that same traveler, those six 
claims had yielded over a billion dollars; 


the hill had shed its pine clumps for for-. 


ests of bristling chimneys and shaft 
houses, and the obscure camp had become 
the greatest copper district in the world. 

The story, much as it sounds like ro- 
mance, is literally true, and the magical 
transformation from the “ forest prime- 
val” to the city has happened in less 
than forty years! There are immense 
dynamie forces at work not only in the 


earth itself, but in the air, and under 
their influence full-lunged and warm- 
blooded men act vigorously and achieve. 
No effete luxuries here to cajole ‘the 
senses into idleness; no perfume of 
flower and vista of fat valley with low 
of kine and tinkle of distant bell; no 
amorous south wind to relax the tension 
and sooth to stagnation. No! rather 
stern, muscle-bearing toil; the ring of 
pick on rock, the throb and roar of 
mighty engines undoing with iron might 
the sedimentary work of Nature through 
the ages; an environment of naked cliff 
and crag and chastened winds from snow- 
cold heights that sparkle, lash and com- 
pel. Such are the external conditions, 
and the same goal, deep-buried in the 
mountain’s breast, is the impetus that 
draws, binds and rewards. 

Originally, Butte, like all other north- 
western camps, was purely a placer dis- 
trict; then the “Alice,” with the pioneer 
shaft of the hill, set the precedent ih ac- 
tual quartz mining, and produced silver.’ 
It was not until 1881 that Marcus Daly 
sank the main shaft of the famous “Ana- 
conda ” to great depth in search of cop- 
per. .This shrewd miner spent a fortune 
before the vast body of copper was struck, 
revealing the real wealth of the camp. 
It was then that Butte came into promi- 
nence, and capital and labor flocked to 
the new field. The day of the old pros- 
pector who owned and worked his little 
holding was gone forever. The hill was 
too rich and the stake too big for single 
individuals. Henceforth it was to be 
Company and Union—Magnate and 
Laborer. 

In 1889, the Boston and Montana Com- 
pany sent a young engineer, F. Augustus 
Heinze, to Butte, to look after its inter- 
ests. Mr. Heinze was a keen mining man 
of German antedecedents and rich con- 
nections abroad. In his capacity of ex- 
pert, or engineer, he became intimately 
acquainted with the properties of the 
“B and M,” their deviations in conse- 
quence of the right of way bestowed upon 














The court house, Butte, Montana, where the -great mining litigation has been held. 


the owner. ofthe apex of a vein, and he 
also possessed himself of information as 
td existing flaws, ;weaknesses and certain 
bits of léft-over land: hedged in among 
the; ‘boundary lines of claims, through 
oversight or mistake.: About. this time, 
itis. said, a relative: bequeathed to Mr. 
Heinze the sum: of ‘$50,000, ‘with which 
he made: his first investments. On the 
14th of March, 1893;:he organized the 
Moniana' Ore Purchasing Company, and 
having secured several leases, began op- 
erations én-the Ramsdell-Parrott, Estella, 
Rarus and’ Glengarry; subsequently buy- 
ing the last. two-mines outright: Later 
on, the Corra-Rock Island and . Nipper 
were ‘added: to the» holdings of the com- 
pany. With his: advent as ‘the head: of 
a’ corporation, Mr: Heinze took his: place 
as the most picturesque and daring figure 
in ‘the whole great .game, where fortunes 
were fought: for, made and lost through 
bitter struggle and acrid: hostility. 

In ‘the spring of 1899 a new and far 
more powerful element came upon the 
seene. It was the Amalgamated Copper 


Company, composed of six sub-compan- 
ies: the Anaconda Copper’ Mining Com- 
pany, Trenton Mining and Development 
Company, Butte and Boston Consolidated 
Mining Company and Boston and Mon- 
tana Consolidated Copper ‘and Silver 
Mining Company. The: coming of this 
great corporation was the signal for the 
most enormous mining litigation this 
country has ever seen. Heinze, in. the 
guise of the laborer’s champion and_ the 
uncapitulating enemy of trusts, waged 
war against the Amalgamated. | Faction- 
ism divided individuals: and politics. I! 
was not so much a case of Republicanism 
or Democracy as Heinze, with his slogan 
ef “Down with the Kerosine” (Standard 
Oil), or the opposing force of the Amal- 
gamated Company. But even the. red- 
hot political struggle was secondary to 
the legal contests. 
court house the wealth of the hill was 
perpetually: in dispute. 


against others as astute and cunning 48 


In ‘this: historical. old § 


Geological and ff 
ether expert wise-men| imported: from the 
centers of learning, pitted their testimony J 
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BUTTE—THE HEART OF 
themselves. In, order to understand the 
possibility of such a condition, one must 
first be acquainted with the theory of 
extra-lateral rights. “A locator of a 
mining’ claim has the exclusive right to 
the possession and enjoyment of all the 
surface included within the lines of his 
location, and of all veins, lodes and ledges 
throughout their entire depth, the top or 
apex of which lies inside of such surface 
lines extended downward vertically, al- 
though such veins, lodes or ledges may 
so far depart from a perpendicular in 
their course downward as to extend out- 
side the vertical side lines of such sur- 
face location. But his right of possession 
to such vutside parts of such veins or 
ledges ts confined to such portions there- 
of as lie between. vertical planes drawn 


downward: as. above: ‘described’ through. 


the end tines of his location, so continued 
in their own direction that such’ planes 
will intersect such exterior parts of such 
veins or ledges.” In the early days when 


mining was carried on principally by 
isolated individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals; scattered over wide territory, 1% 
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was the policy of the law to encourage 
these miners, and to give to them all pos- 
sible latitude in’ the development of ore 
bodies; hence the principle of extra-lat- 
eral rights. This theory seemed simple 
enough when simple conditions pre- 
vailed, but when one little hill was found 
to hold practically inexhaustible wealth, 
when hostile and opposing interests 
rubbed elbows, and outcropping after out- 
cropping could. be claimed as an apex 
with equal probability of truth,.and when 
such apexes meant the loss or gain of in- 
estimable millions, it can readily be seen 
that complications would follow. It can 
also be recognized that the encroachment 
of one.claim, through the imaginary ver- 
tical side lines into another was not only 
easy but -inevitable, and that, moreover, 
there might «be much to be said on. both 
sides. Hence, injunctions, charges and 
counter charges of ore stealing -with all 
the involved complications of Jaw suit 
following upon, and growing out of, other 
law suits. 

All the while there was talk of the 
larger and more powerful Amalgamtated 





Looking up Main street, Butte, Montana. 

















The tallest concrete smoke-stack in the world, 


at Clark’s smelter, Butte. This carries away 


all smoke and fumes. 











Company buying and absorbing th 
smaller concern, of which Heinze was th 
controlling spirit, and Mr. Heinze, upor 
the steps of the old court house (the aren: 
upon which the contestants had met an’ 
would meet), declared in legally compre- 
hensive English, with qualifications cov- 
ering all contingencies, that he would 
never sell his interests to the Amalgu- 
mated. ‘The scene was a dramatic on 
Thousands of miners who believed in 
him as their unflinching champion, 
cheered him on, and if there had been 
doubt in his sincerity it was quelled for 
the time, at least. It was Heinze who 
cried loudest of all, “Down with the 
trusts!” Heinze who had ardently sup- 
ported the eight hour shift, and Heinze 
who had, with princely generosity, pre- 
sented every man in his employ with a 
Christmas turkey, though Butte is a city 
where turkeys come high. Therefore, 
long live Heinze and the M. 0. P.! So 
they cheered themselves hoarse and were 
reassured. Still rumor, subtle, irrespon- 
sible, but insistent rumor, emanating 
from no known source, and spread fur- 
tively by nobody knew whom, said that 
Heinze was negotiating with a hated 
trust. Had not Mr. Heinze gone to 
New York after his sneech and remainc4 
there for long months bent upon some 
secret mission? Coincidentally, perhaps, 
but still curiously, the head officials of 
the rival company had been in New 
York also. Therefore, suspicion grew t 
conviction, and people were scarcely sur- 
prised when the official announcement 
was made in February, 1906, that the 
Red Metal Mining Company had pur- 
chased outright the holdings of the M. 
O. P., saving the Lexington mine, for th 
sum of $10,500,000. 

For years, indeed, so long as there had 
been talk of Heinze’s sell-out, there had 
been a fear growing out of it that Butte | 
might become a “one man camp,” with | 
no competition to prevent shut-downs 
or the arch-terror of a lower wage, in 
which event the master and the man 
would meet in a great reckoning; the 
union of capital and the union of labor. 

There was another element to be reck- 
oned with—the miners themselves, l- 
lied into a powerful organization ove! 
4,000 strong. As far back as _ 18738, 
twelve or fourteen laborers in the mines. 
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1, Bell and Diamond mines. . Cora mine, showing hoist and dumps. 
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foreseeing the complexities which even 
then were arising from ‘incursions ~ of 
new and. conflicting interests, formed 
themselves into a union. Their purpose 
was to establish and maintain a fair 
wage; to care for the sick and injured, 
and finally to bury the dead. From this 
humble beginning the union had grown 
into a strong, cosmopolitan body, none the 
less firm for the various elements of 
which it was composed. If the fame of 
Butte were magnet enough to attract 
princes and pirates of finance, it was also 
potent enough to spread beyond the 
bounds of these United States and across 
the seas; from.the English tongue to the 
‘language of foreigner laborer stooping 
Weneath his burden of unréwarded toil. 
True,. the: first tales of Butte that ‘went 
forth were not alluring except in the in- 
sidious promise*of material wealth. ‘Con- 
comitant with its fame’was the story of 
its ugliriess and its viée. Dame Nature 
had. ‘turned usurer‘ here; the, trees had 
withered benéath. the ;poison fumes of 
smelters, ‘the mountain streams were pol- 
hited, and even the fait face’of heaven 


was bedimmed with.a pall of smoke. Yet 
in- spite of these things men ‘flocked to 
Butte. What mattered her dirt or even 
her infamy so long as she yielded up 
wealth? The down-trodden of other iands 
were not restrained by the dark stories 
of the unfair town, and its reputed re- 
semblance to the Inferno itself. Had 
these toilers not enjoyed beautiful scen- 
ery while their stomach clove to their ribs 
for lack of food? Probably if Mephis- 
topheles had presided over the treasure 
they would still have come with dumb 
yearning -for something better than the 
vain ‘tilling of exhausted soil. So they 

journeyed westward..from impoverished 
Ireland, Cornwall, Italy, Russia, _Fin- 
land and ‘even Syria. Gould ‘the Latin 
have ‘read ‘his Dante, which‘is to be ques- 
tioned, he might. have, seen-in the barren, 
smoke-stained approach to the new land, 
with ‘its wilderness of grotesque rocks, 
and occasionally a dead, mis-shapen tree, 
twisted as though it had struggled. be- 
fore it died, a striking resemblance to 
the country described in the opening lincs 
of the “Inferno,” and if, ‘perchance, 
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lean, gray coyote, had slunk past to com- 
plete the simile, he would have involun- 
tarily looked for the shade of Virgil. 
But no such classical meditations fired 
the laborers’ fancy. They came ‘and toiled 


and sweated, and their dreams of pros- 


perity became reality. With the instinct 
of the clan and the blood-tie, these child- 
ren of many lands clung together so far 
as places of dwelling and habit were con- 
cerned, as we shall see later, but more 
broadly and more strongly, by virtue of 
the greater tie of common interest,. com- 
mon reward for common. toil, they knit 
themselves into the democratic body poli- 
tic of the Miners’ Union, with the motto, 
“In Union there is Strength.” And here, 
ve it said to the credit of these men, that 
from the itiception of the union in that 
far-away beginning, when twelve rugged 
men pointed the way, to the present day 
when its membership numbers over four 
thousand: in geod: standing and entitled 
to ‘the sick benefits; through debauched 
political conditions, shameful contests for 
' possession; ‘and’ outrageoiis labor agita- 
tion, the Miners’ Union has remained 





true to its principles of fairness and in- 


tegrity. At all times it has been reason- 
able in its demands, conservative and 
consistent in its policy, and it has ever 
been a factor in good Government, law 
and order, the preservation of harmony 
between laborer and employer, and a pro- 
moter of the great industry of which it is 
a vital part. ‘The union demands and re- 
eeives for all miners $3.50 per shift of 
eight hours ; to members in good standing 
who are disabled, it allowed $10. per. week 
for ten weeks, .and it.gives.to its dead de- 
cent burial. The union ‘fund is kept up 
by a monthly assessment. of $1 ‘for each 
man enrolled upon ‘its books. ‘ Nor‘is its 
charity purely. for its own members. No 
miner’s widow -is ‘left penniless’ that it 
does ‘not call for voluntary. contribttions 
from each man, and no’ worthy cause, be 
it local or otherwise, ‘is ‘left’ unaided by 
these, Sons of Toil, who’ win theif hard- 
earned bread far from the common’ heri- 
tage of God’s sunshine and purée air,’amid 
constant danger, by the -might of: brawn 


‘and the ordained baptism ‘of honest’ gweat. 


Such was the Miners’ Union and its 
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policy when the inevitable came to ‘pass, 
and ‘the lesser ‘was absorbed’ by the greater 
corporation.. Meantime, there had been 
much conflicting opinion as to the depth 
of-the mineral deposit upon which the 
future of Butte depended. Many said 
the veins would “pinch out,” and with 
decreasing values and increasing expenses, 
wages. would be reduced, and so would 
end the short-lived glory of “the greatest 
camp on earth.” The concensus of opin- 
ion, scientific and otherwise, however it 
might differ as to the depth of the copper 
deposit, agreed pretty generally that the 
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referred to above; caused: numbers o! 


men to be thrown out of work. The pes- 


simists were assured that the beginning 
of the end had come, and in the threat- 
ened panic some stampeded so far as t 
leave outright. An exodus of the faint- 


hearted is always to be welcomed, ac- 
cording to the laws of the survival of the 


fittest, and if any harm were done by the 
small scattering it was but transitory. 
Not many months went by before it 
transpired very gradually, as rumor does, 
that the secondary zone of enrichment 
had been reached; that the veins had 


hill itself was the sole repository of the widened and richened past all previous 
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Washoe smelter, Anaconda, where Butte ores are smelted. The largest smelter in the world. 


treasure; that volcanic upheaval had cut 
off the veins to the west, where the cone 
of. the Big Butte had once belched forth 
the anger of earth’s fires. It was asserted 
with almost equal assurance that the 
“flat” spreading to the southward was 
sterile. About 1903, a certain depression 
stimulated the belief that the old fear 
was a reality, and the great veins were 
gradually diminishing in richness. Al- 
most simultaneously ‘a temporary shut- 
down of mines involved in the litigation 





experience, and that enough was in sight 
to keep the mines going for fifty years. 
The closed properties opened again; men 
went back to work with a good will, and 
to the astonishment and even amusemeni 
of some people, Pittsburg capital bought 
up a large tract of land on the “ flat,” 
and sank for copper. A dark, slate-col- 
ered fence enclosed the property, which 
was given the name of Pittsmont, th: 
first syllables of Pittsburg and Montana, 
combined; and preserving strict secrecy, 
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The operation of an air shaft underground. 
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the new company built an enormous plant 
for the test of an original process of 
smelting. The.presence of a. rich East- 
ern concern, spending a fortune on the 
hitherto undeveloped “flat” was an im- 
petus to the sm@llry. The price of cop- 
per, . too, aroser; to unprecedented figures. 
“Gophering ” began, little. greenish-white 
dumps, like. ant, hills speckled the. dun 
level, bold: ribs of shaft houses arose, and 
there was general upheaval in the quest 
of the precious metal. 

Still, all this was merely proltritriary. 
Butte was just entering upon its second 
era. In the beginning, people of*tlie ad- 
venturous spirit had come here: as tliey 
had gone to the earlier fields of Alder 
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were and are in excess of those straight 
through to the coast; extortionate little 
unions. held up prices to the . ultimate 
limit, and did their share to throttle in- 
dustry to paralysis, and retard the better 
building and growth of the place. In- 
deed, Butte came to have the reputation 
of being a center of disturbance; fresh 
blood was not welcomed among the ranks 
of some workers, and more. than one 
newcomer “hit the trail,” in the security 
of the darkness by command of individu- 
als unknown. Yet in spite of all this, 
there was the impulse of growth, which 
could not be checked by artificial condi- 
tions. People kept coming, and _ these 
people had to eat and drink and have 





_ 


s 
Panorama’ of the richest hill in the world. 


Gulch ‘or ‘Montana’ City, or any of the 
primitive camps,that had yielded’ their 
share of riches aud ,then gone down into 
oblivion. Nobody lived in Butte; men 
came merely;to dig out its ore, then go 
their way to: ‘fairer; . lands. 
came from somewhere else, and every- 
body was going somewhere else, as soon 
as he should strike it rich. And so, each 
one, from “mucker” to, magnate, had 
his prospect, his proposition . t his prop- 
erty, three terms expressing! distinct de- 
grees of uncertainty or development. Like 
all towns of its type, merchandise was 
high, freight rates to and from the East 


Everybody ° 





shelter from the cold. Here it may not be 
amiss to contrast the pay of the miner 
with the day laborer in other vocations. 
Staples being more expensive in Butte 
than in most places, and rents proportion- 
ately exorbitant, the miner with his $3.50 
per day and a family to clothe, feed and 
house, has little or nothing left after he 
provides himself and them with the bare 
necessities. 

Although such inconsistencies prevail, 
and even to build a modest cottage taxes 
the means of the buyer of ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the roving surplus, ever 
growing and uncovered population, must 
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have a place to stay. It is almost ridicu- 
lous to state that houses are rented be- 
fore. their foundations are laid; that of 
the numbers of larger apartment houses 
and office blocks now building, the rooms 
are rented in advance. It would scarcely 
be an exaggeration to say the- foot-sore 
pedestrian seeking a prospective abode 
to lay. his weary head, follows the brick 
or lumber wagon and sits upon the heap 
of raw material until he can secure the 
promise of a house or room, when not 
even a. pick has broken the ground for its 
foundation. Formerly the class of houses 
was uniformly cheap and ugly. Keen 
business men put up the poorest struc- 
tures, which. they rented for the highest 
figures, netting them enormous interest 
on the initial investment. Such a condi- 
tion necessarily reduced the town to a 
state of general ugliness, apart from its 
disfigurement through the smoke. There 
were ‘various smelters all pouring forth 
their unwholesome breath on the air, 
scorching the soil into total barrenness, 
parching the throats of human beings 
with fumes of arsenic and sulphur. In 
the earliest days of smelting the ores 
were roasted on the ground, the heavily 
burdened smoke hanging low over the 
city, and when the wind drove through 
the hollow bounded by the Rocky Moun- 
tains and their spurs, the thick cloud 
closed down like a pall, and for days the 
sun never shone except luridly, an in- 
auspicious copper orb leering from a con- 
taminated sky. With the growth of the 
town, these conditions. became impracti- 
cal, not to say unbearable, and the Ana- 
conda Company, finding a desirable site 
at Anaconda, a place about 28 miles dis- 
tant, erected there the Washoe smelter, 
which is the largest plant of its kind in 
the world, at the cost of over $7,500,000. 
The ores from the Butte mines are trans- 
ported thither by iron ore trains, loaded 
automatically at the mines. Upon the 
completion of this plant, ‘with its modern 
equipment and reduced cost of smelting, 
the smaller local smelters closed down 
one by one, until at last but a single sur- 
vivor remains. There, out on the “flat” 
it stands, a long curl of white smoke ris- 
ing from the highest concrete stack in 
the world, which. conducts the fumes to 
an altitude where they are dissipated 
among the higher air currents. 


With the passing of the smoke, it be- 
came possible for grass and flowers to 
grow, and the citizens began, very tenta- 
tively at first, to plant gardens. It is 
wonderful how a little touch of nature 
will take root in men’s hearts as well as 
in earth’s soil. There grew a feeling of 
pride in the home; those thousands of 
people who had stayed on year after year 
waiting for the fortune that did not 
come, and who in the process had become 
a part of the established order of things, 
bethought themselves of being comfort- 
able in this camping ground, and having 
homes as other folk in other lands. The 
ascendency of the home builder over the 
landlord is always a sign of progress, 
and the Butte, of to-day with its pretty 
houses and gardens, is a pleasant con- 
trast to the barren Butte of the past. 

With the development of the home- 
spirit, the place has grown from a tem- 
porary abiding place, where the seeker of 
fortune exists for a day, to one where 
people live; from a mining camp of a 
few inhabitants to a city of 75,000 souls. 
The ultimate degree of its pretentions to 


beauty has been reached in Columbia 
Gardens, a park far out by the Main 
Range, where shady glades and gay flower 
beds greet the pleasure-thirsty through 


the whole summer time. There one sees 
the miner and his family taking their 
holiday rest, and there the lover of na- 
ture awaits the melting of the snow to 
gather the pale anemone, the first, timid 
harbinger of spring. 

These improvements in external con- 
ditions all pointed to internal prosper- 
ity. The hitherto mysterious Pittsmont 
struck its copper vein, proving that the 
zone of mineralization extended far be- 
yond the confines of the hill, so that 
those who had denied the existence of 
other deposits 


“« * * * were thrust, 
Like Foolish Prophets forth.” 


Outcroppings of veins ignored in the 
past as sporadic deposits broken by pri- 
mordial upheaval, became significant evi- 
dence of what lay beneath. Little holes 
in the ground grew into mines; fresh 
capital poured in, and for miles across 
the flat and even upon the shaggy body of 
the Continental Divide, shafts were sunk, 
and in almost every instance copper was 
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SCENES IN BUTTE. 


. Miners off shift going down Dublin Gulch. 
_ 2. Showing that vegetation is now a reality 1. The famous Anaconda mine. 
in Butte. 2. Big Butte, after which the town is named. 
P Berehering.” or development work north 3. Looking Gown “Dublin Gulch.” 
of Butte. 
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struck.* ‘Not oye; bit. hundreds, of com- 
panies: cam¢*into being. ‘Lh¢’ man ‘you 
met on the streets six month ago, shapby 
and,.“‘down on his luck,” blossomed sud- 
denly: into an easily confident “promoter,” 
floating a “proposition” with “millions in 
it” . . 
A little over a year ago, an enormously 
rich strike was made in the group of 
mines known as the North Butte, which 
sent its stock from $135 to $115. ‘Lhis set 
the town on the qui vive. ‘There was 
great clamoring for ‘s.ocks of all kinds. 
Prices ran up like mercury under heat, 
and with dizzy rapidness Fortune’s wheel 
made men of affairs’ of modest wage win- 
ners. Even the circumspect, righteous 
folk who cried down gambling as a work 
of the devil, dodged around the corner 
to the stock exchange, bought a little stock 
and lost sleep until the morning bulletins 
were out. Coupled with the ordinary 


salutations was, “How’s Amalgamated?” 
or what not. Land anywhere in the 
vicinity of the developed mines was liter- 
ally gobbled, bought or jumped and re- 
jumped, until not an inch remained un- 


covered by stakes and location notices. 
The ground once secured, the promoters 
(and in these cases the term--has no sin- 
ister meaning), went East, and upon fair 
répresentation of the facts, raised money 
to.develop their properties before a pick 
had ‘been struck into the ground, and 
when only a great outcropping on the sur- 
face fired them to implicit belief in ulti- 
mate success. And it is fair to say in 
no recorded case thus far, extravagant as 
such an assertion may seem, have the new 
seekers failed after gaining the required 
depth. In properties where this depth 
has not yet been attained, “stringers ” of 
copper ore mark the beginning of larger 
bodies below. 

There is a fascination about these huge 
games of chance where risk seems so 
small and results so miraculously large. 
The contagion is in the air. In the 
streets the crowds of eager miners off 
shift outside a saloon, give each other a 
“tip” and the name of some new “propo- 
sition,” coupled with so much per share 
yasses from lip to lip. It is a, giddy 
whirlpool, where those who drift in from 
placid waters are swept around in as 
grotesque a dance as the rest. Nowhere 
else in this country do like conditions 
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. prevail; perhaps one might go. farther 


and state with sweeping comprehension, 
and still with truth, that the world, so 
far as history goes, has-never..seen its 
equal. 

Although to the name of. Butte is gea- 
erally attached the epithet “the richest 
camp on earth,” the’ outside world knows } 
but little of its character. | 

Several writers have drifted’in from 
the East, stopped a few days at the club, 
drank good wine, smoked cigars. and gone 
down a mine; then they have ‘promptly 
written articles noticeable on account of 
their eenspicuous lack ot knowledge. The 
keynoteis “always “barrenness.” Then | 
follows the statement that “not a spear | 
of grass is to be seen,” and there is gen- §J 
erally a re-hash of the political feuds and | 
dishonesty which have shocked the whole | 
country into attention. during years past. 
But not one word of the unique features 
ofy:the place has ever been hinted at. | 
Cities, like the individuals who compose | 
them, have personalities. *There are some | 
well ordered towns, like’ eminently re- 
spectable ladies and gentlemen, who put- 
sue their staid and decent ways accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, year in and 
year out, with no deviation; there are 
others of mixed blood and conflicting in- 
terest that impress one with energy and ff 
abundance of life. Butte belongs to the J 
latter class. Awhile back we saw how 
the laborers of many lands had sought 
work in the mines, and in natural conse- 
quence, how these foreigners obeying the 
instinct of the clan, segregated them- } 
selves into distinct bodies, occupying dif- § 
ferent quarters. Perhaps there is 10 
town of similar size composed of so many 
vanying elements, and nowhere will the 
traveler find the foreign quarters pre- 
served with more of their native color. 
Butte is made up of townships and coni- | 
munities: Walkerville, Dublin Gulch, 
Centerville and Chicken Flat on the hill; 
and Meaderville toward the main range. 
Walkerville and Centerville hold most 
of the old mines, and their location half a 
mile apart gave rise to the song whici 
welled up from the deep chests of men 
going to and coming from shift: 


“From Walkerville to Centerville is just 
a half a mile. 
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From Centerville to Walkerville is just 3 
half a mile. 

From Walkerville to Centerville, from 
Centerville to Walkerville, 

From Walkerville to Centerville is just a 
half a mile.” 

Up Dublin Gulch one is in Little Ire- 
land—Ireland of the more tempestuous 
sort which enforces its rights to home rule 
and home privacy by verbal or muscular 
argument. There the eleemosynary cow 
feeds on the swill pile where the baby 
plays; loud-barking, contentious curs be- 
set the wanderer’s path, and half-grown 
boys are forever throwing stones. The 
attitude of the gulch toward the outer 
world is amusingly illustrated by the foi- 
lowing incident. An eminent educator 
came from the East to visit the schools, 
and clad in a scholastic length of coat and 
silk hat, made his dignified way up Dub- 
lin Gulch to a school building which stood 
upon the crest of the hill. Unfortunately, 
it was recess time, and the small boys 
pursued the gentleman and pelted him 
with mud of which there is always plenty 
in the Gulch. He betook himself with 
haste that was not scholastic nor dignified, 
wp the hill, his length of coat spread out 
gaily in the wind, and his tall but be- 
smirched hat caved in beneath the fusil- 
lade of the young Arabs who howled at 
his heels. The principal, filled with hor- 
ror, took her pupils to task for their out- 
rageous conduct, and to impress them 
more forcibly with the enormity of their 
offense, ordered. them to tell their mothers 
what they had done, and thus incur the 
condign punishment of parental wrath. 
The next day she approached a hard- 
ened young reprobate and said: 

t did your mother say when you 
told her you had thrown mud at the gen- 
tleman ?” 

He grinned diabolically through his 
crust of dirt and answered : 

“ Why, she told me to throw stones the 
next time any guy come up here with a 
hat like that.” 

In Meaderville are situated the Italian, 
the Syrian, and the Russian quarters. 
Strange smelling, exotic little restaurants 
serve typical Italian food and wine, and 
the Syrian quarter, with its swarthy 


“ King of the Syrians,” is the seat of the 
hot tamale industry. Late every night the 
ery of “ Hot Tam-a-loes!” rings out, and 
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looking down the street, one sees a lamp 
swinging in the darkness. It is the hot 
tamale vendor peddling his wares. There 
was one with a deeper, richer tone than 
the rest, the best-known of the peddlers, 
“Tamale Joe.” One day, he and a rival 
tamale man sat in a native shop drinking 
wine and quarreling over a disputed dis- 
trict—for it seems they had divided the 
town arbitrarily, and each held to his 
own allotted precinct. Bitter words led 
to blows, and a quick knife thrust silenced 
“Tamale Joe’s” deep voice forever. The 
murderer escaped, and the incident was 
forgotten, save by a few who still miss 
the familiar echo from the midnight 
streets. 

Apart both from Little Ireland and 
the haunts of the Latins live the Cornish, 
nicknamed “Cousin Jacks” and “Cousin 
Jennies.” With old country habits and 
traditions, they keep their greyhounds or 
“Cornish race-horses,” and indulge in the 
favorite sport of coursing, much to the 
chagrin of the humane societies. And 
wherever you find the Cousin Jack you 
also find the saffron cake and pasty, pre- 
served with all the patriotism, and scarce- 
ly less sacredly, than the omnipresent pic- 
ture of the king. 

These foreign quarters are the pictur- 
esque, out-of-the-way haunts of the hum- 
ble, and they are far removed from the 
beaten path that leads from the fashion- 
able residence district to the business cen- 
ter, which are, after all, much like the 
kindred districts of other prosperous 
towns. And the prettily dressed ladies 
calling upon each other in cabs, know as 
little of Dublin Gulch and Meaderville 
as though they lived a hundred miles from 
their boundaries. Were there artists 
enough in the community, you would find 
them out there near the Italians, where 
the old, abandoned tailings, left to the 
elements, are metamorphosed into vivid 
chrome yellow, streaks of bright blue and 
the singularly beautiful green of the cop- 
per stain. Pools of stagnant water refle:t 
the curious coloring, and little streams 
trickle half-heartedly through the waste. 
There, too, tin cans and scrap iron are 
dumped into vats of copper-charged water, 
and by a process of displacement, the dis- 
integration of the tin or iron, under the 
corrosion of the metallic solution, causes 
the formation of an atom of copper for 
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each atom of tin or iron consumed; so, 
after sufficient time, pure copper is left 
in place of the heap of junk. 

But whether one is in Meaderville or 
Centerville, Main street or the West Side, 
towering above all and presiding like a 
mighty god of industry, is the shaft 
house, and beneath it the mine telling the 
story of why rich and poor, alien and 
American, are here, and what binds them 
together in their unending quest. 

Upon the streets of Butte are reflected 
its personality and its life; the shifting 
throngs hold well dressed men of obvi- 
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twenty-four hours there is no surcease 
of herculean toil. In reality, there are 
two Buttes, the one above, the other un- 
der ground. Eight hundred miles of tun- 
nels or workings honeycomb the subter- 
ranean city, and in these levels, drifts 
and cross-cuts, 55,000,000 feet, or over 
10,000 miles of timbers and lumber are 
used each year. From the hill, down un- 
der the business center where twelve-story 
buildings stand, thence to Meaderville, a 
man could walk without ever seeing the 
sun. There are 6,300 mining claims in 
Butte and its environs, 135 of which are 
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School of Mines, Butte, Montana. 


ous importance, and the poor old miser- 
prospector, hoarding his claim, which in 
his dotage he believes to be the nucleus 
of the entire mineral deposit, existing in 
squalor in his lonely “shack,” when he 
might live in a mansion and be reckoned 
among the rich. Such cre the contrasts 
and the inconsistencies. Butte, as a whole, 
never sleeps. While one-half of its miners 
rest, the others are at work. The mines 
are never still, their depths know not 
night nor day, and through the whole 
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developed mines in active operation; of 
the rest, 1,300 are patented claims, the 
remaining unpatented ones awaiting capi- 
tal for their development. The yearly 
output of the mines is 300,000,000 pounds 
in copper, or about $60,000,000, one- 
fourth the supply of the world. Besides 
this, $15,000,000 in gold and silver are 
produced annually. The monthly pay- 
roll is $1,500,000, which exceeds that of 
any other town of its population in the 
world. Four transcontinental railways 

















Grey Rock in winter, with’ snow on the ground. 


pass through Butte, and a, fifth, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, is. now 
laying its tracks across the flat into the 
heart of the town. 

Such is the Butte of to-day, grown al- 
most as by magic, fromthe humble camp 
of yesterday, and entering ujjon a greater 


to-morrow. Over it presides.the Copper 
God, a mighty Mammon, pouring forth 
ceaselessly the earth’s extorted treasure. 
Yet this is not all. There is something 
better than sordid commerce, more beau- 
tiful than the dark shafts and engines 
and the master-passion of human greed. 
For yonder, in the blue distance, stand 
the mountains, their vast, free sweep en- 
circling the city in a broad embrace. If 
one will lift his eyes from the earth io 
the heavens above, from the hurrying 


throng to the drifting. cloud, far away 
through sparkling air aid purple haze he 
may see the aspiring peaks, high priests 
of Nature, clad in cétements of snow. 
Upon their magnificent slopes are the 
ever-changing moods of light and shade— 
or might one say expression, as in a god- 
wrought face? So they stand, dreaming 
there, apart, aloft and still ever present, 
until winter comes down from their alti- 
vude, covering sublime peaks and hideous 
dump alike with the impartial charity of 
virgin snow. 

Thus the labor-weary, forever toil- 
ing in the dark, may still cherish some 
nobler aim, until Hope, like: the guardian 
mountains, shall spreid the white 
robe of reward upon his hard-earned 
rest. 








Reliable Fire Protection the Greatest 
Present Need of San Francisco 


EDWIN DURYEA, JR., C. E.,{M. 4M. SOC. C. E. 


b< BETTER City,” my article in 

A the September number of the 

Overland Monthly, was quite 

general in its nature and now seems to 

me to need supplementing in some re- 
spects. 

The ideas there advanced incline to a 
better city are all true and every improve- 
ment advocated is an advisable and neces- 
sary one. There is a difference in the de- 
gree of necessity: of the several improve- 
ments, however—and those needed to 


make the city safe against future confla- 
grations are absolutely essential if there 
is to be a continuing city existence for 
San Francisco in the future. 

We say that the great damage to San 


Francisco was from the fire rather than 
from the earthquake, and in the most ap- 
parent sense this is true. However, as 
both the origin and the resistless spread 
of the fire were due to the earthquake, and 
to that alone, this statement of the case 
is a somewhat specious one. What is 
really meant is that, though thousands 
of buildings were destroyed by the fire, 
nearly all of them had proved sufficiently 
stable to pass through the earthquake 
alone with little or no damage. 

There are two broad wavs in which the 
safety of the city against fires may be 
increased—first, by constructing it of 
materials which will not ignite or burn 
readily ; and second, by providing reliable 
means to quickly control and extinguisi 
such fires as become started, notwith- 
standing the general non-inflammable 
character of the construction. 

The first-mentioned means of prevent- 
ing conflagrations will be met by fire- 
proof and slow-burning buildings, con- 
structed under good building ordinances 
and efficient inspection. Such structures 
will have a large degree of safety against 
not only ordinary fires, but also agains! 
earthquakes and earthquake-fires. 

When a fire has become started, the 


second and active means to prevent con- 
flagrations comes into play. . This con- 
sists in the use of water in various ways, 
from automatic sprinkling systems to 
hose-streams, and to a small degree in the 
use of such special devices as chemical 
engines and hand grenades. To prevent 
the wide spread of a fire and a generai 
conflagration, wide streets are also of 
immense assistance. The most import- 
ant and necessary of all the facilities for 
figuting fires is, however, a reliable and 
generous supply of water. While a 
strong pressure in the mains is a very de- 
sirable feature, its lack may be largely 
met by the use of fire engines, which will 
produce strong pressures when and where 
they are needed. The essential .require- 
ment for fire protection is therefore a sys- 
tem giving adequate quantities of water 
and of such reliability that its fire-pro- 
tection function will not be seriously in- 
terfered with even by an earthquake. 

It is useless to expect any large water 
system to pass through a severe earth- 
quake without more or less damage. It is 
entirely practicable, however, to-so de- 
sign a system that many of its individual 
parts may be injured and the system still 
continue to furnish good fire protection. 
The method by which this end may be 
secured is the multiplication of some 
parts of the svstem in such a way that 
the failure of all the duplicated parts at 
the same time is extremely improbable. 

As an instance, the large storage reser- 
voirs of any new supply will be in the 
Sierras, and any rupture of the pipe line 
by an carthquake would cut off this stored 
supply from San Francisco until the 
broken pipes could be repaired. It is not 
likely, however, that any single pipe line 
wil! be large enough to carry much more 
than 30 millions of gallons per day, and 
hence a new pine must be added every few 
years (perhaps every ten or fifteen) to 
increase the supply. If the new pipe line 
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is ‘constructed some little distance from 
the previous ones over such portions of 
the line as are at all subject to danger, 
there is but little likelihood that all the 
lines will ever be broken by the same 
cause, or that more than a portion of th? 
whole supply will be cut off by a rupture 
of the pipe lines. The bad consequence; 
of such a rupture can also be greatly 
lessened by reservoirs located en route, 
as near to the city as practicable— 
preferably on the peninsula, or best of 
all, within the city itself. 

Even when water is stored within the 
city, breaks in the pipes of the distribu- 
ting system may render it unavailable for 
fire-fighting. ‘This was exactly what hap- 
pened in the late fire. The three main 
conduits were ruptured by the earthquake 
about fifteen miles south of the city, but 
the water in the city reservoirs, about 80 
millions of gallons, would still have been 
sufficient to bring the fire under control 
had it been available for use. However, 
breakages in the pipes leading from the 
several city reservoirs to the distributing 
system and in the distributing pipes 
themselves, rendered this water, actually 
within the city, out of reach for fire pro- 
tection. 

The reasons for the failures which oc- 
curred in the pipes are now clear, and it 
is apparent that in building a new dis- 
triluting system many such weaknesses 
as were developed by the earthquake can 
be avoided. 

A large increase in the number of city 
reservoirs is one means to prevent a re- 
currence of such a fire. If the reservoirs 
are well distributed throughout the city, 
the distance between any point of fire and 
a reservoir will be short, and the danger 
from rupture of the connecting pipe will 
be correspondingly small. If in addition 
the different reservoirs and their, outlets 
are well inter-connected with each other 
and the pipes of the distributing system 
are well grid-ironed or inter-connected 30 
as to eliminate “dead ends,” there will 
be many sources from which water may 
be procured for anv fire and many paths 
through which the water can reach it, 
and hence the danger of the failure of so 
manv pipes as to prevent the necessary 
quantity of water reaching the fire will 
be very small. 

In locating pipes, soft or made ground 


must be avoided whenever practicable 
When this cannot be done, special precau- 
tions must be taken in. construction, as 
the use of artificial foundations, slip 
joints, ball joints or a sinuous line. With 
such precautions in location and construc- 
tion, and with the duplication of sources 
and of paths for the water already men- 
tioned, a high degree of protection against 
fires may be attained. 

Such a water system as has been out- 
lined would be sufficient for the fire-pro- 
tection of almost any city except San 
Francisco. She has in this respect a bad 
name to live down, however, and the re- 
currence of another great fire in the re- 
built city would be much more disastrous 
to her standing than was the last fire. 

San Francisco’s business section is that 
part of the city through which she is of 
importance to outside interests, and to 
the country at large. Also a great pre- 
portion of the entire cost is (or 
will be) included in her business district. 
If San Francisco is to retain her stand- 
ing with the rest of the country, it is 
therefore necessary to still further safe- 
guard the business district, and to multi- 
plv its fire protection facilities to an ex- 
tent that will make its general destruc- 
tion practically impossible. This can best 
be done by an entirely separate and dis- 
tinct water-supply system throughout the 
business district, for fire protection pur- 
poses only. The general supply should 
extend over the whole city and the sepa- 
rate supply be merely an additional safe- 
guard for the business district. 

Fortunately such an independent sys- 
tem is easily available for San Francisco, 
and at a cost which is relatively very low. 
The bay furnishes an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of salt water on the north and east 
edges of the business district, with a 
water front length, from Van Ness ave- 
nue on the north to Central Basin on the 
east, of four miles. If Channel street 
be inclujed, another mile will be added. 
More than two-thirds of the burned area 
including probably ninety per cent of the 
burned value, was within a mile of salt 
water—and the larger part of the burned 
value was much nearer. 

Nature has already provided in the bay 
a supply which is not only literally inex- 
haustible in quantity, but which is also 
absolutely reliable, in the most literal 
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sense, and cannot be interfered with by 
any imaginable cause. Even a “ tidal 
wave” is rendered impossible by the nar- 
rowness of the Golden Gate. This sur> 
and safe supply can be availed of by the 
city without any expense except a pipe 
svstem to carry the water through the 
streets and pumping stations to lift it 
from the bay and give it the necessary 
pressure in the mains. 

The general features of a salt water 
supply for the business district were care- 
fully considered by the Sub-Committee 01 
Water Supply and Fire Protection of the 
Committee of Forty, and the immediate 
construction of such a system was recom- 
mended in their report of May 26th. The 
following extracts relating to a salt water 
svstem give not only my own judgment 
as developed and modified by discussion 
with the other members, but since the re- 
port was a unanimous one, the judg- 
ments of the seven other members as well : 

“ Fifth—To afford additional fire ‘pro- 
tection within the congested value district 
we recommend that a separate system of 
mains be installed, to be supplied with 
water pumped from the bay. .We advise 
the installation of two pumping stations 
on solid ground, one at the base of Tele- 
graph Hill, and the other at the base of 
Rincon Hill, each to be capable of deliv- 
ering at least 7,500 gallons per minute, 
with a hydrant pressure of 200 pounds 
per square inch. The foundations of the 
suction lines should receive special care in 
design and construction. The main ar- 
tery connecting the two stations should 
be swung to the westward sufficiently to 
avoid insecure ground. 

“The system should be fitted at sev- 
eral points on the water front with con- 
nections into which fire boats or other 
floating pumps could discharge. At least 
one such boat should be provided simul- 
taneously with the installation of the 
separate system recommended. It should 
be fitted with pumps of the same capacity 
as one of the land stations, and with mod- 
ern equipment for fighting fires along 
the dock front. We have communicated 
this recommendation to the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Special Session of the Legislature, 
to the end that the initiative may be 
taken to have such boat or boats pro- 
vided by the proper State authorities. 
“To avoid marine growths and corro- 
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sion, the system should normally be kept 
filled with fresh water under pressure, 
supplied from the regular service through 
connections provided with check valves, 
to prevent salt-water from backing into 
the fresh water system. 

“Sixth—We do not recommend the 
carrying out of the Twin Peaks reservoir 
project for the fire protection of the con- 
gested district, believing the above out- 
lined system to be preferable. This 
reservoir scheme involves long mains, in- 
jury to which would render the system 
useless. The pressure which would result 
in the low district would also be greater 
than desirable. 

“ Seventh—We indorse the action al- 
ready taken by the city authorities for the 
acquisition of a municipal water supply, 
and recommend that the construction of 
the special fire-protection system and the 
acquisition of a municipal system be car- 
ried out as quickly as possible.” 

The following extracts from the report 
referred to the fresh water system, but in 
many ways are applicable to the salt- 
water supply also: 

“Fourth * * * To meet earthquake 
conditions, the maih arteries of the dis- 
tributing system should be so laid as to 
avoid as far as possible all places where 
slips and ground movements resulted 
from the earthquake, should have frequent 
cross-connections, and should be furnished 
with a great number of gates and large 
hydrants properly disposed. All service 
pipes should be fitted with some device, 
such as a balanced valve, which will close 
automatically should the service pipe be 
broken. 

«<* * * Tt is entirely practicable, in 
our opinion, to provide a system of mains 
which, as a system, will not be seriously 
injured by such an earthquake as occurred 
on April 18, 1906, or even one of greater 
severity. The character of the jury to 
the only one of the distribufing reservoirs 
damaged by the earthquake shows that a 
sufficient quantity of water for success- 
fully fighting fires can be safely stored 
within the city limits. To add to the 
quantity of water stored within the city 
limits, the number of the distributing 
reservoirs should be increased.” 

As an additional fire protection, cis- 
terns below the pavement at street inter- 
sections have been suggested. Such cis- 
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terns cari be used directly: by’ fire-engines 
and the firé ptotection they afford is en- 
tirély independent (so long ‘as they are 
kept filled) of ‘pipe mains. A careful con- 
sideration “by” the Sub-Committee, how- 
ever, convinces us that ‘their general use 
would be so costly that it would ‘be ad- 
visable to use the money in other ways. 
Personally, I believe that if such cis- 
terns were built only a few ‘each year, so 
that their cost would not be felt, and if 
stringent means could’ be taken ‘to keep 
them ‘always filled with water and'to keep 
the water clean, wholesome and free from 
mosquitdes, such’ cisterns would ‘be’ ad- 
visable, and ‘would add materially to the 
certainty. of the city’s fire ~ protection. 
They would not, however, possess a pro- 
tection value equal‘to that of the. salt 
water system recommended, and should 
not be considered as an alternative to the 
latter. 

The need of an auxiliary salt water 
system for fire protection is especially ur- 
gent. No matter how rapidly the city 
may proceed to acquire a new supply of 
water from the Sierras, at least two or 
three years must elapse before this water 
can be in actual use in the city. On the 
other hand, a salt water system through- 
out the business district can be built in a 
short time and at a low cost; and will not 
only afford much additional protection to 
the business portion of the city for all 
future time, but especially will be a’ safe- 
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‘guard during the period which must 


elapse before an improyed municipal sup- 
ply of portable water’can be completed. 

The cost of all the municipal improve- 
ments needed in San Francisco was. taken 
in my former article as $100,000,000. 
This amount was purely an assumption. 
This sum, as there shown, would give an 
annual cost’ per capita of $6.75 per year 
for a population of 400,000 people. More 
careful consideration leads me to think 
that all needed municipal improvements 
—a new fresh water supply, a salt water 
system, the necessary street widenings, 
new streets and new pavements, and even 
a considerable allowance for the repair or 
reconstruction of municipal buildings— 
may be acquired by a total expenditure of 
only about $75,000,000. This is equiva- 
lent to a per capita cost of only $4.25 per 
year, or 35 cents per month. 

All the improvements mentioned are 
needed, and all are financially within the 
city’s reach. Some of them can be better 
executed now than at any future time, 
and there is no valid excuse for failing to 
carry out all of them. Of supreme im- 
portance; however, are those necesaswu:y to 
the city’s health and to its protection from 
fires; and no consideration should be al- 
lowed to interfere with the immediate 
construction of a salt water system for the 
protection of the business district, and of 
an improved municipal supply for the 
fire protection and health of the city. 





‘Youth to the Worldly-Wise 


BY MARIE PARISH 


I linger where the grasses bend and blow, 
Where mustard nods, and: flaming poppies burn, 
And wee ‘live things hold fellowship; and spurn 
Your counsels, you who say, “These things that grow 


In ev’ry common field whereby we go, 


? 


They are but weeds, and worthless—you will learn.’ 
Then; laughing, to my sweet wild friends I turn, 
And we’ rejoice that I am young and know. 
But you—in some far Spring ‘you must have known 
How true and precious are these:common things, 
How empty are the ‘treasures that. you clutch, 
How impotent your images of stone! 
will not seek the knowledge your life brings, 
If, learning more, I must forget so much. 
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Tales of the Sea 


ll---Thhe Mystery of the Mary Celeste 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


F all the remarkable mysteries—one 
O may say tragedies—of the sea, 

none excels that of the American 
brig Mary Celeste, the true -solution of 
which has never been determined, even 
after exhaustive investigation by at least 
two maritime nations—one the United 
States, under whose flag the brig sailed, 
and Great Britain, one of whose ships 
discovered the phantom derelict. Marin- 
ers, scientists, writers and ordinary prob- 
lem solvers the world over have sought to 
unravel the mystery of this strange ves- 
sel, but every theory thus far advanced 
has been overthrown by facts connected 
with her case. 

It was a score or more of years ago 
when the brig Mary Celeste sailed from 
New York for the Mediterranean, her first 
scheduled stop being Gibraltar. She sailed 
with the best auspices for a successful voy- 
age. Her captain, officers and crew were 
well known to one another, she was well 
found in every respect, and she encoun- 
tered no very bad weather on her trip. 
She carried a general cargo, which in- 
cluded some barrels of inflammables, but 
these, as was found later, were carried 
without mishap. 

One day, about a month after the brig 
left New York, the big British ship Dei 
Gratia, bound for England from the Cape 
of Good Hope and India, sighted a sail 
to leeward. ‘The wind was light, the 
weather fair. The scene of the rencontre 
was off the west coast of Africa, not far 
from the Cape de Verde Islands. As the 
course of the Dei Gratia took her close 
to the stranger, signals were hoisted from 
the British ship, but they were unans- 
wered. The strange vessel did not even 
perform the common custom of the sea of 
showing her national colors. It was then 
observed by those on the Dei Gratia that 
the other vessel—now seen to be a brig 
under all plain sail—was sailing rather 
strangely. She was steering wildly, of- 


ten yawing clumsily, and her sails were 
not properly trimmed. 

The Dei. Gratia, suspecting that all 
was not right, bore down close upon the 
brig, but. saw no signs of life on board. 
By this time the wind, having fallen 
nearly to dead calm, a boat was lowered 
from the Dei Gratia and sent aboard the 
brig. The-boarding officer had not been 
on board long before he signaled to his 
captain to come aboard the brig in per- 
son. 

The discoveries made by the people of 
the Dei Gratia form the uncanny tale of 
the Mary Celeste, which was found to be 
the name of the brig. She was abandoned 
by all on board, yet in perfect condition. 
There was no water in the holds; the 
cargo was intact; the belongings of those 
on board were in their regular places, un- 
damaged; there was plenty of food and 
fresh water. The brig’s smooth log had 
been written up within three days before 
her discovery by the Dei Gratia, and her 
rough log up to the day before. Neither 
showed any untoward happenings: On 
the contrary, they showed an unusually 
prosperous voyage, with no trouble of any 
kind. 

There was enough about the brig, how- 
ever, both on deck and below, to prove that 
she had been abandoned in a great hurry. 
One: boat was missing, but the others 
were secured in proper place. The crew 
did: not stop even to carry their belong- 
ings with them; their bags and chests and 
lockers were unopened. The captain’s 
dinner, including two ehickens, which 
was found in the galley, was left behind, 
the chickens being found burned to a 
crisp, and other things in an _ over 
cooked .condition. Not a sheet, brace or 
other: piece of gear had been touched, 
showing that the brig was not even hove 
to when deserted. 

Strangest of all, the sewing of the cap- 
tain’s wife, who accompanied him on his 
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voyage, was found on her sewing machine 
as she had left it. Candlesticks on the 
cabin table were not overturned. There 
were absolutely no signs of violence any- 
where on the vessel. A few drops of blood 
found on the forward deck were later 
pronounced by expert chemists to be 
chicken blood; some live chickens were 
found on board, besides the over-cooked 
ones in the galley. 

The captain’s money safe was found 
still to contain its money—there had 
plainly been no thieving. His spirit 
locker still contained its contents. There 
was an ample supply of food, fresh water 
and other stores on board. The cargo 
had not been broached. 

The more the officers and crew of the 
Dei Gratia contemplated the situation, 
the more puzzled they were. Of course, 
with such valuable salvage before them, 
they put a working crew on board of the 
Mary Celeste and took her with them to 
Gibraltar, the nearest British port. 

When the news of the finding of the 
brig reached the public officials and the 
maritime world generally, the deepest in- 
terest was aroused. Special agents to 
investigate were detailed by the United 
States and the British Governments; by 
Lloyds’ and other marine insurance com- 
panies ; by the owners of the brig and by 
others interested. Probably never was an 
ocean event more thoroughly scrutinized, 
but the deeper the investigation the 
more inexplicable the affair became. No 
solution offered met the situation, and 
those well acquainted with it have long 
since given up hope of explaining the 
abandonment of the Mary Celeste. 

The theory of piracy, possibly by a 
boatload of the Saharan robbers on the 
northwest African coast was overthrown 
by the absence of any sign of a fight; by 
the fact that the vessel was not looted; 
by the lack of probability of such robbers 


making a long trip to sea, and by several 


other circumstances. 

That some disease had broken out was 
incredible, in view of the absence from 
the log book, written up to but a few 
hours before the brig was discovered, of 
any record of its appearance. Had such a 
thing happened, it would surely have been 
recorded long before abandonment was 
thought of and other indications of its 
presence would have been apparent. 
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Bad weather and fear of danger to the 
vessel were not to be considered, as he’ 
log showed fair weather; as she was i 
excellent condition; and as the logs oi 
other vessels in her vicinity at various 
times during her whole voyage from New 
York, showed nothing particularly vio- 
lent in the few blows encountered. 

A noted novelist wrote a fiction story, 
based upon the Mary Celeste incident, in 
which he accounted for the abandonment | 
by the theory that, during a calm, all | 
hands went out in the one boat missing 
for a row, or for fishing, and that while 
so absent a fog came up, they lost the J 
brig, and by the time the fog lifted the | 
wind had arisen and borne the brig away. | 
This theory falls by reason of the total im- | 
possibility of everybody—captain, mates, | 
cook and all—leaving their vessel on the 
high seas, for whatever purpose, under the 
favorable conditions shown to have exist- 
ed throughout the trip of the Mary 
Celeste. Furthermore, the theory _ is | 
overthrown by the fact that there are no 
fogs in the region wherein the Mary Ce- 
leste was found. 

The theories of a maniac, of mutiny, of 
murder, are all overthrown by the ab- } 
sence of evidence of violence of any kind | 
and by other circumstances. The same 
facts invalidate the theory that all were 
taken off by some passing vessel, for they | 
would surely have taken some belongings } 
with them in such a case; and no vessel § 
reported missing during the weeks before § 
the finding of the Mary Celeste was any- J 
where near her locality at the time. 

There have been some fanciful account: | 
ings for the abandonment. One was f 
dread of a sea serpent—but the presenc: f 
of a sea serpent, or any other terror 0! 
the deep, would be the last thing to en- ¥ 
courage abandonment. In fact, the sigh 
of any fearful thing approaching would § 
be the strongest inducement to remaill 
securely on board. 

A curious development of the investiga- 
tion of the case was the finding on the | 
stem of the brig, at the cutwater itself, { 
of a number of heavy scars, as if from al 
axe striking the bow near the water’ 
edge. These scars added much to the mys 
tery, as they seemed to have been caused 
by a somewhat keen blade; yet a numbe! 
of commonplace happenings might hav 
produced them, such as mischief makers 
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damaging her while lying in dock; strik- 
ing peculiar floating wreckage or other 
flotsam. 

Naturally the character of every per- 
son on board the brig was looked up. Her 
captain and officers were old employees of 
the owners, and the members of the crew 
were almost all men who had formerly 
sailed upon her; she was what is known 
among sea-faring men as “a happy ship.” 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
about the first mate, a man named Briggs, 
there was a subsidiary mystery. He was 
an efficient, trusted man, with a wife and 
some children, who lived in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The wife’s address was well-known 
to the owners of the brig, but when they 
sought to communicate with her, they 
found that she had sold her house shortly 
after the brig sailed for the Mediterra- 
nean, had left no trace behind her, even 
among her acquaintances, as to where she 


had gone, and had disappeared, with her 
family, as completely and as mysteriously 
as her husband and his shipmates. She 
has never been heard from since. 

The Mary Celeste’s dramatic history 
did not end with the remarkable voyage 
described. Her owners sold her, but she 
was herself lost at sea upon her next 
voyage. Previously regarded as a lucky 
vessel, the strange blight upon her during 
the voyage when she was found, drifting 
aimlessly and deserted, by the Dei. Gra- 
tia, remained a permanent one. She did 
not long survive those who had left her, 
swallowed up no one knows where. 

To this day, when men of the sea gather 
around and indulge in that favorite pas- 
time of mariners—yarn-spinning—the 
weird tale of the brig Mary Celeste is 
very apt to be heard, but never is a so- 
lution of the mystery produced which 
will bear examination. 
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BY CHARLES L. STORY 


My heart is where the heather blooms, 
Afar on rough Ben Ledi’s side, 
Tis where the shaggy Trossach glooms 

Above Lock Katrine’s silvery tide. 
A wanderer I from Scotia far, 
Yet hame and heart still with her are. 


Her bonnie braes I yearn to see, 

Her burns that bicker ’neath the sun; 
Her misty islands beckon me, 

Her birken groves and brocken dun; 
Her highlands lure me from afar, 
Her vales than which none fairer are! 


Her golden morns and purpling eves, 
Her brakes of fern and craggy dens— 
Ah, how my exiled spirit grieves 
Again to roam those shadowy glens! 
Whate’er dread weird my body dooms, 
My heart is where the heather blooms. 








The City of Mexico 


BY NATHANIEL J. MANSON 





Corridor of Hacienda. 


HE City of Mexico possesses so de- 
lightful a climate, particularly 
during the months of July, Au- 

gust and September, that it.bids fair to 
become one of the chief summer resorts 
for Americans. 

The rush of American travel to this 
city, sometimes called by ardent enthusi- 
asts “The Paris of America,” is in De- 
cember, January and February. The pur- 
pose is to avoid the cold, damp winters 
of the North and to obtain in exchange 
the pure, equable, dry, mountain air of the 
elevated plateau, or mesa, upon which the 
City of Mexico is situated. While Mexico 
offers charming inducements as a winter 
resort, its summers are equally delight- 
ful. ‘The rains come in summer. These 
rains, so unhealthful in the lowlands, or 
terras calientes, which border the coast 


lines from 20 to 30 miles inland, are 
the very sources of health and of moder- 


ate temperature in the highlands, or 
terras templadas. They serve to moder- 
ate the heat and render a light overcoat 
desirable during the summer season in the 
City of Mexico. 

Whether the tourist approaches Mexico 
from the northern, western or eastern por- 
tion of the United States, he is invariably 
delighted, not only with ._ the marked 
change in temperature, but with the pure, 
dry, mountain air the moment he comes 
in contact with the plateau region. At 
El Paso and Juarez, he finds himself at 
an elevation of 3,500 feet above sea level, 
whence he continues to ascend, quite 
gradually, until at Mexico City he is at 
an elevation of a little over 7,000 feet 
above the sea. These differences in eleva- 
tion mean differences in climate, and dif- 
ferences even in soil and in the produc- 
tions of the sections through which he 
passes, and they lend some variety, at 
least, to the landscape, and even to the 
people which one sees. 

Mexico is not all cactus. On such a 
trip along the plateau region, one passes 
through or near one of the finest sugar 
and cotton belts in the world; along most 
of the route, corn and tobacco are raised 
in ample abundance, and the entire sec- 
tion is admirably adapted to cattle rais- 
ing. There are large plantations of the 
aguavi plant, a variety of cactus having 
various commercial uses. When one of 
these plants is five years old it has a com- 
mercial value of from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars. From it the mild aledholic 
narcotic drink, pulque, is derived. It is 
said to be very wholesome when drunk in 
moderation, and is peculiarly beneficent 
to dyspeptics and to those suffering from 
kidney troubles. Like most alcoholis 
beverages, it has proved the bane of the 
common people. In _ its abuse lies its 
curse. 

But what attractions and allurements 
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does Mexico City offer those who seek re- 
creation and change? 

Its hotel service in the past five years 
has easily improved one hundred per cent. 
The table, while not equal to that of the 
best American hotels, leaves really little 
to be desired. Mexico boasts of several 
excellent hotels. Of these, however, the 


The Paseo of La Reforma, with Chapultepec statue in foreground, on a feast day. 





St. Francis is the favorite with Ameri- 
cans. This hotel has been newly opened 
by Californians. It is furnished with 
every comfort and attraction of moderu 
hotel designing, and its situation at the 
head of the Paseo de la Reforma is per- 
haps the best in the city. The rates are 
reasonable. 

















Statue of Chapultepec, City of Mexico. 
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There are a few good restaurants, and 
many which may be mildly termed as al- 
together inferior. Meals served in the 
pateos or courts of the hotels is a very 
general feature of Mexican life. The 
term pateo may need a slight explanation. 
Nearly all houses are built immediately 
on the street—gardens and yards are 
really inside the walls of the building. 
Imagine what was the court of the Palace 
hotel in San Francisco, without the glass 
roof, and you have essentially the Mexi- 
can pateo. 

It.is open to the air, without a roof, and 
is consequently fresh and well ventilated, 
and some portion of it is generally set 
in flowers and grass. In many hotels, por- 
tions of the pateos are set apart as cafes, 
dining . salons, and~ restaurants. These 
have a light roof. of -glass or covering of 
some kind to protect them from the rain. 
At dinner time in the pateo there is usu- 
ally music from an excellent string band, 
and there is something in the air and sur- 
roundings that renders music in this lati- 
tude more than ordinarily enjoyable— 
if you do not have it you miss it. 

The number of Americans in Mexico 
probably exceeds that of all other foreign- 
ers combined, except the Spaniards and 
the French. Circumstances and a kind of 
clannishness have intensified the national 
American faculty of club formation and 
organization. There are three large and 
rapidly growing. American clubs, and 
some have attained high and enviable 
reputations among the clubs of the world. 

The American Club is easily princeps 
inter pares. It has the largest member- 
ship.. It has grown so rapidly that the 
present building: is quite inadequate for 
its needs. It has been compelled to buy 2 
new building, which it hopes to occupy 
early next year. Its members are glad to 
meet Americans of the better class and 
entertain them, not only hospitably, but 
royally. If you are so fortunate as to 
have an entree to this club, you get there 
nearly all the papers and magazines, in- 
dulge in what games you fancy, billiards. 
chess, cards, sip hot or cold drinks, smoke 
the best cigars and tobacco, and, better 
than all, meet some of the best fellows 
and business men in the world. 

Its cuisine and restaurants are first- 
class. Occasionally the club gives a 
smoker, or there is a ladies’ night, and 


then, for display, at least, Americans be- 
come Mexicans. It numbers about 800 
members. 

The University Club is a much younger 
organization. It is growing rapidly in 
numbers and popularity. 

But any one who loves _out-of-door 
sports, and who does not, will feel an in- 
terest in the growth of the Mexican 
Country Club. This club seems to have 
had its origin in 1900, in that game which 
appeals so strongly to those who need and 
will have a satisfactory and recreating 
outing—golf, of course. The club recent- 
ly made a fine business deal by the pur- 
chase of La Natividad hacienda, near 
Cherubusco. The club reserved one-half 
of this property for itself, and sold the 
other half for enough money to pay for 
the property and erect the magnificent 
club house in process of construction. The 
club building is a combination of the 
Moorish and Spanish styles of architec- 
ture. The walls are of stone and brick, 
the roof of tiling. When finished, it will 
be one of the finest country club houses 
in the world. It will be ready for occu- 
pancy early in 1907. 

In addition to the usual assembly hall, 
dining rooms, gymnasium and bath-rooms 
there is a swimming pool 75 feet long, 
bowling alleys and a commodious garage 
and stables. The golf links have a course 
of 6,065 yards, with a width of fair 
greens of 65 yards. There seems to be 
plenty of water to keep the grass in the 
finest condition at all seasons. There 
will be a three and one-half mile drive 
around the entire links, and there are 
splendid cricket and football grounds and 
eight tennis courts. The grounds are 
about twenty minutes’ drive from the cen- 
ter of the city. The club has long reached 
its limit of membership—four hundred. 
The British Club and the Jockey Club 
both deserve notice, but so much has been 
said on the subject that space is denied 
further description. Many Americans 
hold memberships in the latter club. The 
Casino Espanol and the Casino Nacional 
would both be regarded anywhere as ele- 
gant city clubs. The former possesses one 
of the finest club buildings in America. 
Both are quite exclusive; yet, to their 
friends, they are open-hearted and enter- 
tain in a princely fashion and with truc 
Spanish hospitality. 


























1. The organ cactus. 2. Gathering the juice of the agave (tlachiqueros.) 
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It is to the automobilist, however, that 
the City of Mexico strongly appeals. The 
site of the city is so smooth and level, and 
there are sv many miles of bituminous 
rock pavement, or well macadamized and 
wide streets, that an automobile ride in 
this pure mountain air is more than fas- 
cinating—it is exhilarating and gives tone 
to the nerves and is a tonic to the sys- 
tem. 

The finest street or boulevard in Mex- 
ico is the Paseo de la Reforma. It com- 
mences at the junction of Patoni, or ‘Ana- 
nida Juarez, Bucareli and Egedo streets, 
at the statue of Carlos the Fourth of 
Spain, and the Hotel St. Francis, and ex- 
tends to that castle of beauty and en- 
chantment, Chepultepec, . whose drives, 
walks and grounds are so charming and 
so celebrated. 

This paseo, or boulevard, is about once 
and a half as wide as Market street, San 
Francisco, and about one-fourth wider 
than Van Ness avenue. It is*about two 
miles in length, and whether regarded as 
a splendidly constructed roadway or as 
a fine display street, it is in all respects 
up to date. The paseo is lined on both 
sides for about half its length with hand- 
some modern residences, and at, intervals 
in the center of the boulevard are monu- 
ments, surmounted with statuary, com- 
memorative sometimes of ancient his- 


‘great Aztec warrior, Cuauhtemoc 
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toric characters in Mexican history and 
again of its more modern heroes. 

The accompanying photograph ‘of the 
(fre- 
quently spelled Quauhtemoc), is striking. 
The original statue standing in the Paseo 
de la Reforma is impressive and real. It 
is among the finest in America. He stands 
on the pinnacle of an ancient teocalli, or 
temple, in the characteristic costume of 
the Aztec warrior. His poised spear is 
aimed towards the East, as if to challenge 
the children of the sun, whose coming, so 
long predicted, he neither welcomed nor 
feared. You may study the original and 
some excellent bas-reliefs, near the base, 
for half an hour, and if you will then 
read Prescott’s account of this patriot and 
his struggles for his people—but for his 
fate and sufferings—you would combine 
information with positive delight. 

Cortez finally defeated and captured 
Cuauhtemoc, and disgracefully tortured 
him to compel him to disclose where the 
treasure of Moctesuma was hidden. The 
Spaniard caused him and his companion 
to be tied to a post, their feet bathed with 
oil, and fire placed under them. The 
Aztec hero suffered the barbarous torture 
without a word, without a groan. Hearing 
the moans of his companion, he turned, 
and with a tone and manner as serene as 
that of Socrates when he drank the fatal 








Juarez Paseo, City of Mexicc. 














hemlock, said: “Weak and faint-hearted 
man, I am reveling in pleasure.” 

The castle of Chepultepec is so well 
known that a brief description of it may 
appear unnecessary, but at the same time 
it presents so many interesting features 
that one’s fresh impressions may be writ- 
ten down and not. prove altogether stale. 
The castle stands on a precipitous hill— 
almost a huge rock, its sides are so steep— 
about two hundred feet above the level of 
the surrounding plain. This of itself, 
and without any architectural effect, 
would render it conspicuous and impos- 
ing. The outlook from the high and 
broad verandas of the castle is inspiring. 
Here can be obtained the finest views of 
the famous, snow-capped volcanic : peaks, 
Popocatepet! and Ixstaxihuatel (the 
sleeping woman.) These are about forty 
miles distant, and they go far towards 
making the view from Mexico the finest 
of any city in the world. 

Close at hand, at the base of Chepulte- 
pec, man has done nearly all that is pos- 
sible to give charm and» grace to the 
grounds and situation. 

The castle is historic. Near its site 
nearly four hundred years ago, Cortez lost 
nearly half his men in vain attempts to 
conquer. Not far distant is the tree of 
the noche triste (the sad night), under 
which he wept over his repeated failures 


Statue of Quantemoc, on the Paseo of La Reforma, City of Mexico. 











and enormous losses. Here, too, he final- 
ly prevailed, and having gained the cita- 
del, the ancient city of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico, was practically at his mercy— 
not, however, without another struggle, 
for the church of San Hypolito, near the 
northwest corner of the Alameda (a large 
park in the center of the city), marks the 
spot where fell thousands more in a des- 
perate and hand-to-hand struggle for vic- 
tory. 

Until quite recently the castle was 
thrown open to visitors, but for the past 
year it has been the residence of the Presi- 
dent—the sagacious and much-beloved 
Porfirio Diaz. Diaz is indeed a statesman 
and a soldier. He understands Mexico 
and Mexicans. He works successfully for 
the progress of his country’ and his peo- 


ple. His admitted and marked success 
places him among the world’s wisest 
rulers. His office is elective. He has 


been successively elected six times for 
President, and he has filled this high and 
important office with general, if not en- 
tire, satisfaction for nearly thirty years. 
When it is remembered that we of the 
United States look upon Mexicans as 
transitional and fickle in their views and 
feelings, it will be readily understood how 
strong a hold the President has upon the 
hearts and minds of his countrymen. The 
sincerity and efficiency of his work stands 
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accurately attested by his numerous suc- 
cessive re-elections, and the modesty with 
which he bears his high honors, may well 
lead Americans to re-examine one of their 
cherished, though unwritten, traditions 
that for a president-to hold office for move 
than two terms would be a menace to 
liberty. 

An idea has in some way got abroad 
in the United States that there is a feei- 
ing of hostility in Mexico to foreigners, 
and particularly to Americans. It is quite 
well understood here that the source of 
these reports is a certain anti-adminis- 
tration Mexican journal published in St. 
Louis, Missouri. It evidently would be 
pleased to obtain a subsidy from the 
Mexican Government. ‘The suppression 
of this journal has been asked for by the 
American ambassador. With that sup- 
pression, which will come, that portion of 
the American press misled by the sheet 
referred to, will probably be a little more 
careful in examining its sources of infor- 
mation. 

After considerable travel through the 
country, and-after interviews with many 
of the members of the International Geo- 
Congress, and with resident 


logical 
Americans, no real ground seems to exist 
for this rather unfortunate report. On 
the contrary, the observation of all is thar 
nearly all Mexicans are pleased to have the 


foreigner here. Since his entry into 
Mexico, wages have been better than they 
have ever been, and money is freer. Uni- 
form courtesy and regard have been met 
with everywhere by all the members of 
the Congress interviewed. It may be 
mentioned that this Congress consisted 
of nearly six hundred scientists. Many 
and very éxtensive excursions (covering 
hundreds and even thousands of miles) 
were ‘planned and given them. They 
visited many cities, as well as other 
points of interest, and their opportuni- 
ties for observing and knowing the sen- 
timent of the people was the best. 

The pretext for these reports, assigned 
by the St. Louis paper, was labor troubles 
in some of the larger mines, notably 
Cananea, and a certain rivalry between 
the highest skilled foreign mechanics 
and the native mechanics. The question 
and the feeling was limited to the imme- 
diate rivalries and interests involved. 
The general feeling in Mexico is more 
cordial and friendly to foreigners than it 
has ever been, and it is marked by uni- 
form politeness and genuine considera- 
tion and courtesy. 

This paper is already too long. In an- 
other article will be given ‘other inter- 
esting features of Mexico and some of 
the many inducements which it. offers to 
investors. 
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¥ T is the month of memories—November! The ending of 

I all things; the beginning of none. It is the month of 

“ open fires, to whicli* you-draw your chair and dream; 
and your dreams.are always‘of what had-been, and never: will be 
again. ' 

It is the’ month of falling leaves and sodden woods; the drip- 
ping of soft, Autumn rain on unresponsive earth; the resting 
time of nature; the indrawing of all her forces for the while; 
the: retrospection of the soul. 

You dreani—and out of the perfumeless, colorless, ‘shapeless 
mass, of your ‘dreams, gradually evolve the dear, dead odors of 
forgotten days. . 

Azaleas! Somewhere, surely, this intoxicating bloom of sum- 
mer must be glowing near mountain streams! Mingled with 
the spicy balm of the spruce and pine, the pungent breath of 
the bay. And the mountains rise before you, range over range, 
the redwoods silhouetted against a star-gemmed sky, and you 
look down from a great height into the canyon, where, like an 
inland sea of silver under the moon, spreads the stealthy night- 
fog. 

Azaleas! Flower of the mist and forest. 

Mignonette! Do you remember in your baby-days you liked 
this dear, old-fashioned flower the best! Because it grew with 
so little care! You can see now the uneven, yellowish-green 
rows, in the plot of nondescript plants always allotted you in 
the back garden. It wafts a faint sigh of childish innocence 
and regret to you. 

It comes into the car window, as you rush through the even 
meadow country, like an old friend’s greeting. Redolent of 
hayfields and low-lying, oak-bowered stretches of hillsides. And 
yet what a plague it was, this yellow-starred “tarweed,” to 
walk through! How many scoldings you received because you 
would not keep out of it, and all your frocks were soiled with 
its sticky presence! Those were your hoydenish girl-days, when 
clean dresses troubled you not at all, and your greatest delight 
was rolling down some huge hay-stack. Dear, dead, devil-may- 
care days! 





“ Flower of the Mist and Forest.’’ 
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It clambers over broken fences and 
peers into blank windows, this pink 
“blush-rose.” It nods cheerily from the 
high tank of the old _wind-mill, and sa- 
lutes you as you mount the time-worn 
front steps. It hides the decay of untold 
years, and its faint, vaguely sweet breath 
mingles with the dim glow of unremem- 
bered hearth-stones. 

It buds and flowers, and its pale pink 
petals drift with the four winds of 
Heaven unceasingly. It is the blossom 
of ‘haunted gardens! 

The clash and clang of cars, the rattle 
of -wagons over cobblestones, the briskly 
moving throng of passers by; the stir and 
rush of a great city. And huge bunches 
of violets thrust under your nose by en- 
ergetic vendors. Long-stemmed,. odorous 
purple blossoms, why is it that you always 
associate them with the crowded streets 
instead of dank woods and “mossy 
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stones?” Poor little flower of the sordid 
mart! 

All the “perfumes of Araby” living in 
one small cluster of spicy leaves! It is’ 
such a happy flower, this carnation! It 
breathes forth an entrancing dash of the 
sea, of green meadows, of spring and har- 
vest time. It is “all things to all men,” 
and it tells a little story of love and hope 
with a debonair knowingness. It is a 
message of happiness, this carnation. 

A white-star gleam from among green 
gloom in the tropical night. Sensuous, 
enthralling, pregnant with the. mystery 
of Southern loves and hates. Aeons of 
never-dying passions . crowd — into its 


tainted breath; it is of the earth, earthy, 
this jessamine flower. 

And yet to me, in its creamy petals, 
there lurks a strange, covert, fateful odor 
—the smell of Death! 

November—month of memories! 











G. Sidney Paternoster has produced a 
sequel to his up-to-date tale, “The Motor 
Pirate,” which is, if anything, more in- 
teresting and certainly more novel than it 
is. The new book is called “'The Cruise 
of the Conqueror,” the same characters, 
plus a few more, making their appear- 
ance in it. It tells a tale of the remark- 
able doings of Randolph Mannering, the 
former motor-pirate, who re-appears, af- 
ter an absence of seven years, in posses- 
sion of a remarkable motor boat, capable 
of making 40 knots, in which he carries 
on a series of daring piracies, holding up 
big liners, abducting the Prince of Mo- 
naco and baffling the efforts of the civil- 
ized world to capture him. He is pur- 
sued by the same Sutgrove who contended 
with him in “‘ The Motor Pirate,” whose 
wife he seeks to win away. The story is 
full of exciting incidents, including fights 
by sea and by land; marvelous escapes of 
the pursued pirate when he seems almost 
in the grasp of his enemies; and many 
features of unusual interest. The “Con- 
queror ” is finally captured, but Manner- 
ing escapes and disappears as he did in 
the earlier book, doubtless to re-appear in 
a novel yet to be written. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

* * * 

“The Count at Harvard” is a story of 
student life by Rupert Sargent Holland, 
which tells graphically of incidents and 
scenes of Harvard life familiar to all 
disciples of the crimson. it runs too 
much to dialogue, but its descriptions are 
accurate, and it will no doubt please all 
Harvard men. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

* * * 


We can recommend Charles Keeler’s 
pamphlet, “San Francisco Through 


Earthquake and Fire,” published by Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco, as a most 
authentic description of the “late un- 





pleasantness.” 
the horrors of the situation, and the cour- 
age with which the great majority met 
this situation, proves of refreshing inter- 
est after the exaggerations of the Eastern 
press. 

“San Francisco Through Earthquake 


and Fire.” Charles Keeler. Paul Elder 
& Co., publishers, San Francisco. 
* * * 

“The Voyage of the Arrow,” T. Jen- 
kins Hain’s latest book, is a rattling good 
story of the sea, and well upholds the 
fame of its author as a master of nauti- 
cal detail as well as a vivid, powerful and 
realistic writer. 

This tale of the sea shows what a man 
will bear and dare for love of a woman. 
The language of the characters through- 
out the book is the quaintly direct speech 
of practical seafarers, and from the lips 
of these men—Captain Crojack, first 
mate William Gore, and second mate 
Larry O’Toole—comes much tersely-put 
philosophy and fine sentiment. 

All spinners of sea stories seem bound 
to write, at some stage of their career, a 
pirate tale, and the author of “ The Voy- 
age of the Arrow ” is no exception to the 
rule. The escaped convicts who had cap- 
tured the Arrow even ran up _ the 
“ Roger,” the black flag with the white 
skull and cross-bones. Just once and for 
a few short hours did it fly from the peak 
of the good ship “Arrow,” when the 
motley gang who had taken her, over- 
hauled what they expected to be their 
first merchantman prize, and afterwards 
discovered, when they came within hail, 
to be a British man-of-war. 

There are some fine passages in this 
book, which will linger in the memory of 
the reader long after the book has been 
laid aside. 

“The Voyage of the Arrow.” L. C. 
Page & Company, Boston, Mass. 








